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NOTES. 


ON 6 January there appeared in the ‘‘Times” the 
third article of the series entitled ‘‘ The Indian 
Frontier.” In our last week's issue we praised the 
second article of this series warmly. It looks as if our 
commendation had frightened the ‘‘ Times” out of its 
newly-found wits. After blessing the ‘‘aloof” policy 
in the second article, it tries in the third paper to say 
something in favour of the ‘‘forward policy.” But, 
alas! the writer is now evidently working without 
conviction. He says we have pledged ourselves to 
defend Afghanistan, and therefore our military autho- 
rities declare that we must hold the line Kandahar 
and Kabul and act on the offensive-defensive. This is 
much like saying that we must meet Russia in the 
Crimea because we have undertaken to defend Turkey. 
But what if we abandoned Turkey and Afghanistan to 
their fates? We deal at length with the ‘‘ Times” 
writer’s argument in another column. 


The Bonerwals will give us trouble. They can turn 
out some 50,000 fighting men, and they showed in 1863, 
in the Ambeyla campaign, what stuff these men are made 
of. It is probable that we shall see more actual fighting in 
Boner than we have yet witnessed elsewhere. Sir 
Bindon Blood has shown himself a very capable and 
vigorous commander, and will no doubt carry out suc- 
cessfully the work committed to him. But we fear that 
he will not be able to do so without the loss of many 
lives; and it is certain that this fresh campaign will 
considerably increase the expenditure on the frontier. 
Let us hope that when the Boners are subdued, 
acknowledgment by the tribes of British Supremacy 
which would content Lord George Hamilton may have 
been accomplished; and that with it the frontier 
question may again be for the present dismissed. 


There is something strangely ominous in the silence 
of Japan with regard to events in the Far East. Like 
Russia, Japan moves silently until she has gained or is 
fully prepared to attain her object. The Mikado is not 
a shouting Emperor, nor does he go into hysterics over 
the manceuvres of a couple of old-fashioned ironclads ; 
and as he exercises absolute control over the only 
telegraph cable connecting Japan with the rest of the 
world, Europe remains absolutely without a scrap of 
authentic military or naval news as to what is happening 
in the islands. We have been informed, through the 
fall of the ministry, of the Dissolution of the Diet and 
of the return to power of Count Ito; that ds all. Even 
the Japanese ministers in Europe who were inclined to 
talk rather freely a couple of weeks ago have evidently 
received orders to say nothing. For example, M. 
Kurino, of the.Paris Embassy, from whose remarks we 
gave some significant extracts last week, now declares 
that everything is going peacefully in the East. Japan 


being engrossed with ‘domestic reforms,” while ‘‘ the 
maintenance of peace is her chief concern.” Japan, 
concludes M. Kurino, ‘‘ will not take the initiative of 
incidents which might precipitate the course of events,” 
a sentence of Gladstonian profundity and vagueness. 


The vernacular press of Japan shows much resentment 
at the occupation of Kiao Chiao by Germany. Japanese 
politicians, it must be remembered, hold that 'apan has 
the right to enforce a sort of Monroe doctrine in the 
North Pacific. The Japanese are now gradually 
beginning to realise that they are not to reap the 
fruits of their late war. Japan has, indeed, obtained 
Formosa, which is, and will be for years, a drain upon 
her resources. She has considered it necessary, as an 
outcome of the war, to initiate a scheme for armament 
extension which is altogether beyond her means. Her 
Budget has risen almost at a bound from seventy-eight 
million yen in 1894-95 to two hundred and forty million 
yen in 1897-98, with a deficit even then of some twenty- 
seven millions. Taxation has to be increased to meet 
current expenses, notwithstanding protests that the 
country is already taxed beyond its capacity. Alto- 
gether the Japanese Government is in a far from 
enviable position at present. Japan, in fact, begins to 
find that a victory may be almost as expensive as a 
defeat. Most of her present difficulties would not 
have arisen had it not been for the war she forced on 
China. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who seldom writes unless 
he has something to say, contributes to the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette” an article of much good sense, in which he 
insists especially on the strong evidence of a previous 
understanding between Germany and Russia as to their 
respective aggressions in China. At the same time he 
suggests that the Kaiser’s silly outbreak about the 
‘* mailed fist” has upset some of Russia’s calculations. 
Mr. Greenwood, however, spoils the effect of his article 
by making a deplorably Philistine attack on Japan. 
It will be remembered that during the late war, excited 
by the sight of the mutilated bodies of some of their 
wounded comrades the Japanese soldiers broke loose 
after the capture of Port Arthur, and that for some 
three days the town was given over to pillage and 
massacre. Therefore, declares Mr. Greenwood, ‘‘ the 
gentle Jap” is a bloodthirsty savage with only a veneer 
of civilisation, and no Christian Power could possibly 
enter into alliance with the Mikado. 


Surely this is a bit of British hypocrisy quite un- 
worthy of an experienced publicist like Mr. Greenwood, 
who knows that such outbreaks are by no means 
uncommon, and that parallel cases could be cited in 
the history of every army. Read for instance, in 
Napier’s history of the Peninsular war, the account 
of the capture of San Sebastian: ‘‘ This storm seemed 
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to be the signal of hell for the.perpetration of villainy 
which would have shamed the most ferocious barbarians 
of antiquity. At Ciudad Rodrigo intoxication and 
plunder had been the principal object ; at Badajoz lust 
and murder were joined to rapine and drunkenness ; 
but at San Sebastian the direst, the most revolting, 
cruelty was added to the catalogue of crimes. One 
atrocity of which a girl of seventeen was the victim 
staggers the mind by its enormous, incredible, in- 
describable barbarity.”” And so on at some length we 
read of the ‘‘atrocities degrading to human nature” 
committed on the citizens of a friendly nation by 
English soldiers during several days. What would 
Mr. Greenwood say, we wonder, if a German or 
Russian paper were to argue from such shocking 
incidents that the English were a nation of barbarians 
with whom no faith should be kept and no alliance 
could be concluded ? 


The Chinese crisis may cause yet a fresh disturbance 
in European politics. Rumours are again rife as to the 
probable outbreak of hostilities between Sweden and 
Norway. A year and a half ago the relations between 
the two Scandinavian countries were very strained, 
owing to the aggressive attitude of the Norwegians. 
Now the Swedes seem the more inclined to adopt 
active measures. The main hope of the Norwegians 
is that they would be able to secure Russian aid against 
Sweden in exchange for the cession of Finmark, 
including the port of Hammerfest. Hence the Swedes 
will never resort to force unless the Russians are 
occupied elsewhere. 


In spite of Dr. Johnson’s saying that printing had 
finally done away with lecturing, the Duke of Argyll 
still keeps his place as Lecturer-in-Ordinary to the 
British public. According to his custom he wrote 
recently on the engineering dispute ; he then received 
a letter from a working man in answer to his letter, and 
he has replied at great length to this workman corre- 
spondent in the ‘‘ Times” of January 6th. It is a pity 
that he had not the courtesy to send the workman’s 
letter to the ‘‘Times” for publication; his Grace’s 
answer to it might then have been more intelligible, but 
leaving this want of courtesy on one side, let us admit 
that the Duke has set forth at least one truth which 
British workmen would do well to lay to heart. Speak- 
ing of the old fallacy of the wage-fund (a fallacy by the 
way which was discarded by its author, John Stuart 
Mill, just before his death), the Duke writes :—‘‘ There 
is no such thing as a definite fund of money out of 
which wages are paid. But there is a true doctrine on 
this subject to be substituted for the old and now 
discarded one. The true wages-fund is the spirit of 
enterprise in meeting the indefinitely increasing wants of 
men, and the store of savings which constitutes capital. 
This fund, it is true, is capable of indefinite increase, 
but, alas! also is equally capable of indefinite diminu- 
tion. It depends entirely on security in the conditions 
and prospects of success. You and your fellows strike 
directly and fatally at these conditions when you make 
any unreasonable demands either as to rates of wage, or 
as to hours of work, or—most of all—as to powers of 
interference in the management of great concerns.” 


The Duke here is trying to explain what economists 
call the wages of management—the large part earned 
by the brain-work of the Captains of Industry in con- 
tradistinction to the small wages earned by the manual 
labourer. But he has contributed nothing new to the 
discussion. All that he has said, and more, has been 
said, and better said, this twenty years by the Mar- 
shalls and Sidgwicks, the ordinary professors of the 
dismal science. The Duke, however, might have 
offered some new observations which possibly would 
have added to the effect of his contribution ; he might 
have shown that a Captain of Industry works under 
the necessary lash of competition, and that when his 
wages become immense, they only represent his 
superiority to his rivals, whereas the workman standing 
within the charmed, but stagnant, circle of Trade 
Unionism gets paid for work that is never more than 
the average man can perform with ease. How hand 
ventures to compare itself with brain—average hand, 
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at ease too, while brain of the best is taxed to the 
uttermost! Surely never was there such stupid vanity 
and self-assertion on the part of the common. 


** South Africa” and its editor, Mr. Mathers, are to be 
congratulated on having got Mr. H. M. Stanley to 
write on South Africa. For, whatever his shortcomings 
may be, Mr. Stanley is a man whose views always com- 
mand attention and public interest; and now Mr. 
Stanley has seen Paul Kruger and has said some 
memorable things about him. He has said, for 
instance, ‘‘ I do not suppose there are any people in the 
world so well represented by a single prominent man as 
the Boers of South Africa are represented by Mr. 
Kruger. He is pre-eminently the Boer of Boers in 
character, in intellect, and in disposition, and that is 
one reason why he has such absolute control over his 
people. His obstinacy—and no man with a face like 
his could be otherwise than obstinate—his people call 
strength. Age and its infirmities have intensified it. 
His reserve—born of self-pride, consciousness of force 
—limited ambitions, and self-reliance, they call a 
diplomatic gift. His disposition, morose from birth, 
breeding, isolation, fostered by contact with his kind, 
is unyielding and selfish, and has been hardened by 
contempt of the verbose weaklings who have measured 
themselves against him. This is the man whom the 
Johannesburgers hope to weary with their prayers and 
petitions ; but they never will do it. Nor will they con- 
vince him by their arguments, for he is too dense, 
ignorant, and impenetrable.” 


In the same spirit, he has said again that ‘‘the real 
Kruger is a Boer Machiavelli, astute and bigoted, 
obstinate as a mule, and remarkably opinionated, vain 
and puffed up with the power conferred on him, vindic- 
tive, covetous, and always a Boer, which means a 
narrow-minded and obtuse provincial of the illiterate type.” 
And he has summed up the matter just as harshly: 
‘*Far from deserving the title of great which some 
English visitors have bestowed upon Mr. Kruger, it 
seems to be that the most fitting title would be ‘little.’” 
Our readers will scarcely require us to criticise these 
effusions. 


We would not judge Mr. Stanley as he has judged 
Paul Kruger, but we do say that, whether the measure 
be just or unjust, men of action are always judged by 
their achievements, by the immediate results of their 
enterprises. We have heard African explorers say that 
Mr. Stanley had no merit except good fortune, but at 
the same time Mr. Stanley could point triumphantly to 
the fact that he had never undertaken any feat that he 
had not accomplished. He is confessedly, therefore, 
in the first rank of African explorers. And yet he has 
never done anything to be compared in difficulty with 
Paul Kruger’s daily task. Take Kruger’s ignorance 
into account if you will, it only adds to the wonder of 
his achievements. He was the first to fight for the 
independence of his country, and he has now preserved 
its freedom, in bad times and good times, against force 
of gold and hand for nearly twenty years. He fights 
with a daring and resolution that even his enemies 
honour, and he treats the conquered with a magnanimity 
that has never been outdone. And this is the man Mr. 
Stanley calls ‘‘ little.” He might call Cromwell “little” 
with as good reason. 


There is little fresh authentic information from the 
Upper Nile. A report has reached Cairo that the 
French have occupied Fashoda, and are descending the 
Nile towards Khartoum. The latter part of this rumour 
is so improbable that it discredits the whole. If the 
French have reached the Nile they may be trusted to be 
devoting their energies to the strengthening of their 
position and the improvement of their lines of com- 
munication to the Congo and across Abyssinia. Any 
further advance to the north would be useless. The 
main part of the report is probably only too true. ‘‘ Le 
Temps” denies that the Marchand expedition has 
reached Fashoda. But no one thought it had. It is 
the Liotard and de Bonchamps missions that ought to 
have arrived there some months ago. News of the 
occupation would probably reach Cairo vid the Nile 
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earlier than Paris vi@ the Congo. It should be remem- 

bered that the first positive information that the French 

flag had been hoisted in the Bahr-el-Ghazl came through 
airo. 


As we predicted a fortnight ago, the regulations for 
the exclusion from the United States of seal furs taken 
at sea are to be used to close the American market to 
all the furs prepared in London. The regulations are 
even more stringent than we expected. Noarticle made 
of fur seal can enter the United States, even when worn 
by its owner, unless it can be proved that the seal was 
not killed at sea. A lady entering New York Harbour 
in the depth of winter will have to give up her seal-skin 
cloak if she cannot prove that it is made of Pribylov or 
Kommander Island fur. After next summer, moreover, 
the Canadians will probably find that all the seals they 
can catch will have been so branded that their furs are 
commercially worthless. So England has not gained 
much by refusal to modify the existing regulations a 
few months earlier than their revision is legally due. 


Sir Henry Havelock Allan will be missed in Dar- 
lington and the House of Commons, but it is foolish 
to talk as some have done about the untimely close of 
a great career. His career had been over for many a 
long year, for a sabre cut on the head, which young 
Sir Henry got in India, effectually prevented any hopes 
of real promotion, in spite of reckless bravery and a 
great name. Not to put too fine a point on it, he was 
at times not altogether responsible for his speech or his 
actions. Every one liked him and sympathised deeply 
with him, and many things in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere were passed over, which in the case of 
any other man would have led to trouble. As a cavalry 
leader in some desperate war he might have immortalised 
himself, but there was as little room for him in the 
modern army system as in modern politics. He held 
his Durham seat for the Unionists simply by virtue of 
his name and his personality, and it is now pretty 
certain to go with the rest of the county to the 
Radicals. 


No progress has been made during the week towards 
a settlement of the Engineering dispute. If we are to 
take the statements of the spokesmen on either side at 
the foot of the letter it would seem, in fact, that a 
settlement is farther away than ever. The men before 
taking any decisive step are doubtless waiting to see 
what result may come of the proposed national weekly 
levy of 3d. per member on all trade-unionists. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to persuade the Trade Councils 
all over the country to put the levy into force, and it is 
certain that without some such aid the Engineers 
cannot hold out much longer. With the end of the 
truce will come an extension of the lock-out, and this 
will mean both a narrowing of the resources of the 
Engineers and an increase in the number of men to be 
supported out of the funds. Mr. Alexander Siemens, 
on the other hand, spoke on Wednesday night in terms 
that seem to exclude all idea of compromise on the part 
of the Employers’ Federation. Nevertheless the end 
can scarcely fail to come very soon, The masters will 
win, but they would have acted more wisely if they had 
been less uncompromising. As it is the position in the 
engineering trade will be strained for months and 
perhaps years to come. The employers will have had 
their way, but at a ruinous cost to themselves, to the 
men, and to the nation. Some good may come out of 
the evil if as a result of the dispute the nation decides 
that it can no longer afford to stand aside, powerless 
to intervene effectually, when industrial strife is doing 
irreparable harm to the interests of the State. 


It is one of the misfortunes of Positivism that it gives 
the outsider always the impression of a polity whose 
ideal is that of Mr. Facing-both-ways. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s New-year addresses, an institution of which 
we are getting just a little tired, seem to be always a 
laborious endeavour to hold the balance even, and since 
even Mr. Frederic Harrison is mortal, the result is 
seldom satisfactory. On Saturday he spoke of the 
engineering dispute in this customary fashion. There 
must be free direction of capital by the capitalist 
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owner; but also the hours of labour ought to be 
reduced ; yet the demand of the men was ill-timed, 
and a blunder of the first magnitude ; nevertheless, it 
was heartrending to see a powerful union ina state of 
collapse, the upshot of it all being, of course, that if we 
were all Positivists, there would be no labour troubles. 
But we are not, and as ordinary men have an irre- 
sistible tendency to take sides, it is unlikely that we 
ever shall be. 


There was no doubt whatever as to the side on which 
Mr. Pickard, M.P., stood when he presided at the 
Annual Conference of the Miners’ Federation at Bristol 
on Tuesday, and in spite of his rhodomontade about a 
national strike in aid of the engineers one may agree 
with him that trades unionism in England is not going 
to be snuffed out by the defeat of one powerful union. 
The Miners’ Federation has a peculiar interest in the 
hours’ question, for it has been prominent in its efforts 
to secure a legal eight hours’ day for the mining 
industry. But in Parliament it has always been told 
that instead of trying to get the shorter working day 
by legal enactment it should try to get it by trade-union 
action. When next the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill is 
before Parliament the Federation will have a striking 
illustration to offer of what trade-union action may 
lead to. 


The War Office would have done much better to have 
imitated Brer Rabbit. The lame defence offered by Sir 
Arthur Haliburton for the Department of which he was 
formerly the permanent Under-Secretary in reality gives 
away the whole case, and will satisfy the public that the 
criticisms which have been levelled at our military 
organization have been fully justified. Sir Arthur Hali- 
burton tried to defend the system by a number of false 
analogies with the German army which were wholly 
misleading, and incidentally exposed the real vice of our 
present organization, the attempt to adapt parts of the 
German system to conditions with which it is wholly at 
variance. Happily Lord Lansdowne’s speech came 
opportunely to show that the Government have 
recognised the necessity for wide and far-reaching 
reform, and it may be taken that the object of the 
agitation has been in great part accomplished. When 
Parliament meets the demand for more money for the 
army will be accompanied by proposals for the com- 
plete reorganization of our military system. The next 
step, when both the services have been placed upon an 
efficient footing, will be to put an end to the lamentable 
weakness and vacillation of our foreign policy. We 
have few friends abroad. We shall have more when it 
is realised that England has a will and possesses the 
power to make it effective. 


Our relations with the West Indian Islands are 
becoming strained, and the Colonists are beginning to 
look to the American Republic for a chance of escaping 
from the absolute ruin which stares them in the face. 
If matters are as bad as we believe them to be, the 
Anti-Bounty League has not been formed an hour too 
soon. There is a widespread conviction that the foreign 
bounties which have worked all the mischief must be 
dealt with at once. But public opinion needs concen- 
tration and direction. The first business of the Anti- 
Bounty League should be to combat the egregious 
nonsense talked by the Cobden Club. The abolition of 
the bounties or counter-vailing duties are the alterna- 
tives. Even the Cobden Club has been educated to 
admit that foreign bounties are an abomination, but in 
its worship of a freedom which leaves us at the mercy of 
our commercial enemies, it rejects counter-vailing duties 
as a still worse evil. Germany and France are said 
to be willing to enter into negotiations with Great 
Britain, but we may be sure they will not abandon the 
bounties until they see that Great Britain means to 
combat them at any cost. By the way, the ‘‘ Spectator” 
raises one of the silliest objections to counter-vailing 
duties. ‘‘ Such duties,” says our contemporary, ‘* would 
amount to discrimination against Queensland, India 
and other British possessions.” This absurdity the 
Cobden Club thinks good enough to put into the form 
of a leaflet. But no one ever yet suggested protecting 
West Indian sugar alone. All that we ask is that the 
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cane-sugar industry should be placed on a footing of 
equality with the beet-sugar industry. 


General Weyler, the late Commander of the Spanish 
forces ia Cuba, having done his worst for Spain in her 
insurgent colony, has returned home apparently to 
destroy the remnant of his reputation His chagrin 
at his failure to restore order in the island by 
methods only less cruel than those adopted by the 
rebels themselves, was no doubt natural; and he 
has been posing before the people at home as a 
scapegoat. He regards himself and the army he 
commanded as disgraced and outraged by the asper- 
sions cast on Spanish doings in Cuba by the President 
of the United States ; and he set forth his grievances in 
a strong and melodramatic letter to the Queen Regent. 
This would have been a venial offence, if he had taken 
care that the communication remained private. But 
the document was published in the papers, and the 
Spanish Government is said to be taking measures to 
deal summarily with General Weyler. In the present 
state of Spanish feeling, however, he might be too 
dangerous for the Government to touch. 


Hungary still continues to show a good example to 
Austria, the Diet having resolutely voted down the 
‘*separatist” proposals of the Kossuth party and 
passed the Bill provisionally extending the Ausgleich 
for another year. When this period expires it is to be 
hoped that the Austrian Teutons and Slavs will have 
grown tired of railing against each other, and will be 
prepared tocome toterms. Meanwhile, Austria is doing 
very well without a Parliament—which is a dangerous 
lesson to teach to Emperors in these innovating days. 
In any case, Francis Joseph is now likely to spend his 
jubilee year in peace, so far as domestic politics are 
concerned. 


In a recent article we drew attention to the very 
unsatisfactory evidence on which Mrs. Carew was 
convicted of the murder of her husband, and pointed 
out how desirable it was, not merely in Mrs. Carew’s 
interests, but in the interests of justice, that the case 
should be reopened in this country. Our view of the 
case was amply corroborated by many letters received 
by us from people who had followed the facts very 
closely, and were eminently competent to form a 
judgment on them, two of which letters we printed. 
We are glad to hear that a petition to the Queen, 
asking for a full inquiry and reconsideration of the case, 
is now being circulated and influentially signed. It 
will shortly be presented. We understand that very 
important evidence, which was either not adduced at 
the trial or not properly urged by the defence, has been 
embodied in the petition. We shall not repeat what 
we wrote formerly, but may add that it is gratifying to 
know that our advice has not been unheeded. 


No fewer than eight by-elections are impending. 
The Government has to vindicate itself in West 
Marylebone, Mid- Durham, North Wilts, the St. 
Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin, and in Mid- 
Armagh. The Opposition is on its trial at York, 
Plymouth, and in Pembrokeshire. York is one con- 
stituency which may be considered likely to change 
the party character of its representation. Lord Charles 
Beresford will probably win there. That is mainly 
because, with a fair chance, he would probably win 
anywhere. In other constituencies the Government 
majorities, we think, will be reduced and the Oppo- 
sition majorities increased. There are three distinct 
influences at work against the Unionists. First, 
there is the general apprehension that the Government 
adopted a dangerous policy in regard to the Indian 
frontier and bungled in that questionable enterprise. 
In the second place, the humbler classes, especially 
in the North of England, are not by any means 
so generally pleased with the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill as they were expected to be. The leaders 
and the agents of the Conservative Party, being them- 
selves in easy circumstances as a rule, naturally do 
not know that there are very clearly defined social 
grades among those who work with their hands. The 
mason might not object to an Accidents Compensation 
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Act for his own class; but he does not like to be 
linked with the builder’s labourer in a measure of 
indiscriminate philanthropy. Then, there is the usual 
tendency of the waverers in all constituences to go 
against the Government. On the other hand, the 
whole country seems keenly interested in the affairs of 
the Far East, and that may cause the eight con. 
stituencies to vote with more than usual caution. 


Sir Christopher Furness, the opponent of Lord Charles 
Beresford in York, is one of the wealthiest men in the 
North of England. He is in partnership with the 
Wilsons of Hull, he is chief proprietor of the Teeside 
Ironworks, and is concerned in other industrial enter- 
prises. He is not yet forty-six years of age, which fact 
renders it all the more remarkable that the whole of his 
large fortune should be the result of his own unaided 
efforts. But curiously enough Sir Christopher Furness 
has deluded himself into the idea that he has inherited 
a coat-of-arms. In former editions of Debrett’s ‘‘ House 
of Commons” can be seen the shield and crest which 
Sir Christopher has assumed without any authority 
whatsoever. 


The ‘‘ St. Asaph Scandal” has taken on a new phase, 
and that in two directions. In the first place, the 
memorialists have replied to the Bishop’s clever piece of 
special pleading at Wrexham, giving chapter and verse 
for their original statements. On the face of it, without 
rebutting evidence, the facts certainly seem to prove 
that the Bishop has passed over senior clergymen to 
promote young men. But we are not satisfied that he 
may not have been justified in doing this. There are 
parishes where a young and active man is the only pos- 
sible incumbent ; where an elderly man, or even a man 
who has outlived the spring and fervour of his youth, 
could not do what is needed. If the Bishop can show 
that he has acted on this principle, we do not see that 
the memorialists have any effective or sufficient reply. 


In the next place, the situation, which was already 
strained enough, has been immensely complicated by 
the (alleged) interference of Dean Howell. The Dean 
denies having written to Canon Roberts; but Mr. 
Morgan Hughes writes to the ‘‘ Guardian” to say that 
the Dean’s letter, though read by Canon Roberts, was 
addressed to another clergyman. If indeed Dean 
Howell committed himself in writing to the assertion 
that the Bishop was unfit for his position, it would 
appear that he has not merely been guilty of a breach of 
ecclesiastical etiquette, but has laid himself open to 
other penalties. It is notorious that there is no love 
lost between the two dignitaries. 


Another bishop, he of Marlborough, has got into hot 
water with his Bishopsgate parishioners, who have 
refused in open vestry to vote the customary rate. We 
believe that by the Act of Parliament the rate must 
now legally be made and collected by the church- 
wardens, since the vestry have no power to do more 
than give the amount. But the incident suffices to 
show that Dr. Temple made a big mistake when he 
jobbed Bishop Earle into poor William Rogers’ place. 
The real grievance of the Bishopsgate parishioners is 
not the preaching of Ignatius, or the alleged teaching 
of a curate; it is that an incumbent who never was 
acceptable to them has been forced upon them in spite 
of their protest. The Church of England can never 
be in fact what she claims to be, the Church of the 
people, until the people.of a parish have some voice in 
the selection, or some right of objection to the appoint- 
ment, of their pastor. This, it need scarcely be said, 
was the original rule of the Church universal. 


The second test match between England and Australia 
ended in a great victory for Australia. The Colonial 
cricketers won by an innings and 55 runs. There are 
considerations which minimise that remarkable event. 
The Englishmen batted on a wicket which was scorched 
and cracked ; Prince Ranjitsinhji had been undergoing 
surgical operations; and Mr. Stoddart did not play. 
It is pleasant, however, to notice that the English 
commentators are taking our defeat in a sportsmanlike 
temper, not seeking to explain it away. Had the series 
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of matches gone on in unbroken success for England, 
the unfortunate stumping incident in the first test match 
would have rankled in the minds of the Colonists ; and 
when we recall Lord Dunraven’s action towards his 
American rival in yachting we can realise how unfor- 
tunate are the feelings which are apt to spring from a 
difference of opinion on the etiquette of sport. 


It was stated at an inquest in East London a few 
days ago that during the past year thirty-six deaths 
from drowning and twenty-nine rescues have taken 
place along a single stretch of the towing-path of the 
river Lea; that the banks are notoriously unsafe ; and 
that the Lea Conservancy Board ‘not only refuses to 
repair them, but will not even acknowledge letters from 
coroners and juries calling attention to the facts. The 
first thought of the average man will be that the 
members of the Conservancy should be hanged, or at 
least made to walk along their own towing-path on a 
foggy night—which is apparently equivalent to capital 
punishment. Failing that drastic remedy, something 
at least might be done to reform the constitution of this 
august river authority. No representative body of men 
would dare to act in this way. The Lea Conservancy 
Board consists of thirteen members, five appointed by 
riparian owners, four by the New River and East 
London water companies, and one by the barge-owners, 
—a total of ten representing private vested interests, 
leaving only three to be elected, one each by the City 
Corporation, the London County Council, and the local 
authorities of the Lea watershed. Surely it is about 
time that this insufferably incompetent body was recon- 
stituted upon a representative basis at least equal to 
that of the Thames Conservancy, two-thirds of whose 
members represent county councils and other local 
authorities. 


Throughout the sequel to the Dreyfus affair, the Paris 
Correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” has not only 
been one of the best-informed representatives of the 
English Press, but also one of the most favourably 
inclined towards the unhappy prisoner on the ‘‘ Ile du 
Diable.” His communication of last Wednesday 
reads, therefore, all the more ominously to those who 
still entertain hopes of a second chance for Dreyfus of 
proving his innocence. 


The Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, left debts 
amounting to £30,000. It is stated that, consequently, 
the household furniture at White Lodge is to be sold by 
public auction. The debts were incurred through the 
Princess Mary’s beneficence towards public charities ; 
and for princesses, as for peasants, it is true, charity 
should begin at home. This, however, is obviously a 
peculiar case. The popular liking for the Monarchy, 
which of late years has become more than a tolerant 
esteem, would be weakened by the scandal which seems 
impending. Parliament cannot relieve the necessities 
of the royal household at Richmond; but the Queen 
ought to at any cost. The Duchess of York may 
become Queen of England. It would be deplorable if 
our critics in the United States and elsewhere were able 
to speak of her as the Sovereign whose parents’ home 
‘was made desolate by an auctioneer. 


Many men were socially exalted on the occasion of 
the Queen’s ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee.” Lord Salisbury de- 
tests the routine task of amplifying what the various 
versions of the Snobs’ Bible call ‘‘the titled aristocracy.” 
He was well-nigh worried to death for three or four 
months before the Jubilee. Hundreds of persons wanted 
ennoblement or betitling, and each of them had scores 
of friends to state his claims. It is said that a great 
peer, seeking to canvass for certain candidates, called 
upon the Prime Minister with a tabulated statement of 
what really ought to be done, and that Lord Salisbury, 
angelic as his temper in private normally is, instantly 
tore the statement into shreds. 


Where is the ‘‘ National Trust for the Preservation 
of Places of Historic Interest or Beauty?” Does not 
the ‘‘ Trust” think the Adams’ work in Stratford Place 
historic or beautiful? Then why does it not bestir 
itself to dissuade the City Lands Committee from 
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consenting to the vandalism which now threatens one 
of the only two works of the brothers Adam in the 
metropolis that still remain intact ? 


‘Who fears to speak of ’98?” The only person in 
Dublin who displays a marked aversion to the topic in 
connexion with this year’s centenary celebrations is 
Dr. Ingram, the venerable Senior Lecturer and Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, whose ‘‘ rebelly ” ballad went 
round the world when it first appeared in the old 
‘*Nation.” The Trinity undergraduate had certainly 
no thought of the immortality he was earning for him- 
self when he dropped his verses through Gavan Duffy’s 
letter-box more than half a century ago, but a long life 
devoted to the study of political economy has not been 
sufficient to atone for the early flash of genius. ‘‘ Young 
Ireland” caught up the words the more readily as 
O’Connell and his ‘‘ tail” had always studiously depre- 
ciated the men of 1798 as bloodthirsty rebels against an 
Irish Parliament, and, worst of all, as Jacobins, and 
thus hostile to the Church. Those whose ideal of Irish 
Nationality was not satisfied by the securing from the 
Whigs of snug places for O’Connell’s nominees bitterly 
resented this, and young Ingram gave them a voice. 

‘* Who fears to speak of ’98? 
Who blushes at the name ? 
When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame ? 
He’s half a knave or all a slave 
Who mocks his country thus,” 
and so on went the ringing lines in vindication of the 
dead, none the less relished because for each blow at 
the Saxon oppressor there were two for the ‘‘knaves 
and slaves” who posed as patriots but boggled at 
rebellion. Dr. Ingram, like most of the other ‘‘ forty- 
eighters” who survive, has long abjured popular 
politics, and he would hardly be in his element on a 
platform with Mr. John Daly and Mr. Willie Redmond, 
but even so, when the tumult and the shouting wake 
the echoes of the ‘‘ Silent Sister” with the unforgotten 
words, one old man in his study may be tempted to 
think: ‘‘ It is good to have felt like that when one was 
young.” 


In the ‘‘Century Magazine” for January, there is a 
very true and a very amusing article by Mrs. Bicknell 
on the peculiar training which is thought necessary in 
France to preserve the minds of young girls from con- 
tamination. Things are not much better now than 
they were in the old days when, for instance, in 
Lamartine’s ‘‘ Le Lac,” the last line was altered from 
“Ils ont ‘aimé’” to ‘Ils ont passé,” ‘‘ aimer” being 
one of the verbs which “la jeune fille” is not supposed 
to conjugate. The best story of all, however, is the 
one told by Mrs. Bicknell of the little French girl who 
was not allowed to look at some of Leech’s pictures in 
‘*Punch” because they were ‘‘improper.” In_ the 
collected volume of his sketches a number of drawings 
were pasted over with slips of paper. ‘‘ But,” said the 
little girl to an English visitor who had expressed some 
surprise, ‘‘ if you would like to look at them, you have 
only to hold them up to the window ; you will see them 
quite well.” Herein lies a parable, for to all women, 
and not least to Frenchwomen, there comes a time 
when they must hold things up to the light, and then 
they can see them quite well. 


Mr. Pennell, or ‘‘the unknown artist’ as he truth- 
fully describes himself, still writes in the ‘‘ Star” upon 
‘* Art and Artists.” In his article of 4 January, he says 
of the Millais Exhibition : ‘‘ Two-thirds of the portraits 
in this exhibition are devoid of artistic interest and 
value, and many are technically of small worth, whilst 
the Christmas supplements, which he manufactured 
with unfailing regularity, detract from, if they do not 
come perilously near ruining, the great man’s repu- 
tation.” This is one of those false views that need 
correction. A great man’s bad work has nothing to do 
with his reputation, or where would the author of ‘‘ Peter 
Bell” be? Aman of genius is judged by the best in him 
and by nothing else. For example, no man minds bad 
grammar in a classic, who only sins against rules with 
knowledge; but the bad grammar in Mr. Pennell’s 
articles adds to the reader’s annoyance. 
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THE “TIMES” AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


6 articles now appearing in the ‘‘Times” upon 
Indian Frontier policy are not light reading, but they 
are significant as proving that the authorities at Printing- 
house Square are not feeling quite easy about our Indian 
Frontier policy. The writer admits that the Durand agree- 
ment was the chief cause of the recent outbreak, and he 
pooh-poohs the possibility of subjugating and occupying 
so vast a tract as is comprised in the tribal country with 
the forces available to our hand. On the other hand, he 
affirms that the Lawrence policy has become an impos- 
sibility, in view of our present engagements with the 
Amir, and of our annexation of Quetta and the adjacent 
territory. It is premature to speculate on his project 
for solving the difficulty. It may be hoped that in the 
next paper he will get a little nearer to his subject. 
Meanwhile it is permissible to observe that greater 
weight would be attached to his views if he had shown 
himself more alive to the vital differences introduced into 
the Frontier problem by the resumption of the Beacons- 
field-Lytton policy in 1889, and more sensible of the 
point which at present is really in issue. 

The aim of the Lawrence school was to prevent the 
tribes from raiding British territory. The aim of the 
present policy is to bring the tribes within the grasp of 
British influence. It is beside the point, therefore, to 
write, as we find the author of the ‘‘ Times” letter 
writing, of the relative preventive value of the former 
and present systems. These systems have directly 
opposite ends in view, and the question at issue is not 
whether the old Punjab border system was an effective 
check upon raids, but whether that system should be 
wholly set aside for a policy of going beyond our own 
borders in order to bring the tribes under the sphere 
of our influence and secure certain passes into Kabul. 
An advocate of the modern school would say that it 
did not matter twopence whether or no the old 
system worked effectively in order to gain strategic 
points for future military action elsewhere. The aim 
of the present policy, he would point out, is not to 
repress inroads into our border, but to extend and 
consolidate British influence beyond it. The question 
to be discussed is, first, whether this is desirable; and 
in the next place, should it be desirable, whether it 
can be achieved without overwhelming cost, or without 
involving us in difficulties so great as to outweigh 
any counter advantages. A comparison of merit 
in methods of repression was valyable so long only 
as the present policy was believed to aim merely at 
substituting one form of repression for another. But it 
goes far beyond that; and it must be judged on its 
own intrinsic merits. 

The writer in the ‘‘ Times” urges that because we 
have entered into engagements with the Amir to 
defend, in certain circumstances, his dominions, and 
because we have occupied and strengthened Quetta, we 
cannot possibly go back to the time of the Indus. 
This is surely begging the question, for, given all the 
facts urged by him, the point at issue is whether we 
cannot give the Amir more effective aid by remaining 
within our borders till the time for action may arrive 
than by mixing ourselves up in whatever manner with 
the affairs of the tribesmen occupying the vast ranges 
of mountains which lie between our frontier and 
Afghanistan. There is nothing in the occupation of 

etta which need prevent our so doing. The conten- 
tion of the Lawrence school nowadays is not that we 
should give up Quetta and retire on the Indus, but 
that we should return to the political position which 
existed at the commencement of 1895. The writer in 
the ‘‘Times” has to show why this is not advisable, 
and he is uselessly beating the air when engaged ‘in 
demonstrating the impossibility of returning to the 
frontier of 1876. Much that Lord Lawrence would 
have, no doubt, deplored has occurred’since then, 
and it does not follow that we who are guided by his 
policy would propose at this day to undo all that has 
been done. What we desire is that at least no more 
steps should be taken in an unprofitable direction. 
What our opponents have to prove is that, unless such 
further steps are taken, the defence of Afghanistan and 
of India is impossible. 

It is interesting to see that Sir Richard Temple, in a 
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recent letter to the ‘‘Times,” has ranged himself on the 
side of those who attribute the recent outbreak to our 
aggressive policy with reference to the tribes. Sir 
Richard Temple is a staunch Conservative, and his 
expression of opinion will not be very welcome, we 
should imagine, to the chiefs of his own party. It con- 
firms the view consistently urged in these pages, not only 
from the commencement of the outbreak, but two years 
before any outbreak occurred, by Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain and Sir Auckland Colvin, and elsewhere by Sir 
Lepel Griffin and Sir James Lyall. The writer of the 
‘*Times” letters would be more usefully employed in 
examining the merits and demerits of the strategy 
which requires the establishment of a sphere of influence 
among the tribes, than in discussing the efficacy of the 
old Punjab system of border watch and ward. To do 
this is to confound a mere rule of administrative practice 
with a matter of Imperial policy. So far as he has at 
present gone, we observe further that he has wholly 
omitted from consideration the financial bearings of the 
present system, and their effects upon the people of 
India. At the root of the Lawrence policy lies the 
contention that if you have to act beyond the frontier, 
from whatever cause, you can only do so with reason- 
able security if you have neglected no possible pre- 
caution to carry with you the goodwill of the people 
of India. No scheme that may be put forward, 
whether by the writer of the papers in question, or 
by any one else, can be sound which is not in conformity 
with this fundamental axiom. No defence of Kabul is 
possible from the base of a disaffected India. All our 
engagements with the Amir, therefore, must be sub- 
sidiary to the paramount necessity of maintaining a 
policy which shall not, by its financial exigencies, 
encourage Indian discontent, or give strength to the 
party of disaffection. 


GERMANY IN CHINA. 


HE ‘Imperial Gazette” of Berlin announces that 
Kiao-Chiao, with adjacent territory of consider- 
able area, has been ceded to Germany on lease. The 
‘* Gazette” does not mention the period of prospective 
occupation; but Friday’s ‘‘Times” states that the 
term is to be ninety-nine years. As it is plain 
that Germany means the lease to be renewable in- 
definitely, the point is at present unimportant. The 
grant includes the right to erect ‘‘all necessary 
buildings,” which, of course, will be fortifications, and 
to take measures for their protection. All the sove- 
reign rights of China over the area in question are tc 
be suspended during the period of the lease. Should 
Kiao-Chiao turn out to be a disappointment, Germany, 
it is agreed, will give it up: China will acquire and 
pay for the fortifications, whilst Germany will take 
a suitable ‘‘ point d’appui” in exchange. That is the 
only important event of the week in the Far East of 
which we have definite tidings. As indicating the 
rapidity and the thoroughness with which Germany has 
set about her adventure, the news is striking. On the 
other hand, that which has happened was only what 
was to be expected. We could not imagine China 
resisting the entrance into Kiao-Chiao of Prince 
Henry’s squadron. It is certain, indeed, that China 
as a whole has not yet heard of it. Many millions of 
her people are so far beyond the reach of news that 
probably the story of the war with Japan is now only 
beginning to be known, in vague rumour, throughout 
the Empire. 

Considerations of this kind, however, do not affect 
the significance of what is happening as regards certain 
Chinese ports. We may take it for granted that the 
people of the Empire are not less complaisant than the 
Government, and the Government is complaisant indeed. 
We may expect to hear before long that the demands of 
Russia have been formally conceded with a liberality not 
less profuse than that with which the demands of Germany 
have been met. France, too, if she wishes, will be 
hospitably entertained. It has been stated that she 
is making haste to occupy Hai-nan. As far as China 
is concerned, she will be able to take possession of 
that port, with adjacent demesne, on a lease of the 
most generous kind. In short, the Government of 
the Empire is obviously willing to grant allotments 
on the coast to all petitioners, and to give them fixity 
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of tenure, free sale with abundant compensation for 
improvements, and no trouble about rent at all. How- 
ever, it may be that we must oblige China to be just 
before she becomes generous in the full measure of 
her timorous heart. England has treaties and under- 
standings with her Government entitling us to revise 
the leases which she is prepared to arrange with the 
Great Powers. She cannot give to any Power exclusive 
right of entry into any port. England also will claim 
the same freedom. Each of the Powers must realise 
that we cannot allow the introduction into China of 
fiscal expedients which, designed for the benefit of any 
other trade, would tell against our own. 

The Government of England, we believe, is suffi- 
ciently alive to this aspect of the subject, and may rely 
upon the support of the people in its solicitude for the 
interests of our trade. The very life of the people is 
dependent upon our commerce. We could cease to be 
a great Empire, with naval and military forces in many 
parts of the world, only at the cost of two-thirds of our 
people starving. With jealousies always simmering 
everywhere, and the possibility that Russia or the 
United States, for example, might find it to their interests 
to stop the exportation to us of their surplus wheat, we 
cannot afford to abate one jot of our commercial interests 
anywhere. We must maintain our export trade. It is 
only so that we can remain in a position to pay for the 
imports which are absolutely necessary. Therefore, it 
is gratifying to know that, as we mention elsewhere, 
our forces in the Far East are being strengthened. 
It is not likely that any of the European Powers who 
are now squatting on the coast of China will, by any 
menace of war or of diplomacy, oblige us to break. the 
peace if the Government proceeds with effective mea- 
sures to vindicate the attitude which it has assumed. 
We are inclined to believe, also, that our City financiers 
are on the right side in approving the suggestion that the 
loan of £16,000,000 which China seeks on fair security 
should be raised in London. The purchase of the Suez 
Canal Shares enormously strengthened our position in 
Egypt. We are rich enough to be the financiers of the 
world, and as our financial position is strengthened, per- 
haps also the interests of humanity are promoted. 


THE REWARD OF MEDIOCRITY. 


HE New-year’s honours show the same curious 
ignoring of men of distinction upon which we 
have more than once commented. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has, it is true, been made an earl, and two Scotch 
baronets—Sir W. W. Hozier (of Lanarkshire) and Sir 
H. Farquhar (of W<st Marylebone and the Chartered 
Company) have been made barons. Baronetcies have 
fallen to Mr. J. W. Maclure, M.P., who has done much, 
and to sundry others who have done very little save as 
party hacks. Agriculture has won two knighthoods, 
one for Professor George Brown, the veterinary ad- 
viser, who is understood to have prompted Mr. Long 
to the dog-muzzling order, and the other for the 
popular Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
the versatile Mr. Ernest Clarke. A person named 
Barnard, who is something in the Local Government 
Office, is one of the eminent persons named for the 
honour of knights bachelor. We note that two 
knighthoods go to Edinburgh doctors, who are re- 
spectively Presidents of the Edinburgh Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. A mayor and an ex-mayor 
are also included. A belated K.C.B. is conferred on an 
old and able servant of the public, Mr. E. A. Bond, for 
half a century principal librarian of the British Museum, 
who, unfortunately, has only survived the honour by 
one day. Two Scotch Professors, namely, Professor 
W. Gairdner, of Glasgow (Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen in Scotland), and Professor D’Arcy Thomson, of 
St. Andrews (and of the Behring Seal Inquiry), are 
honoured, one as Knight Companion, the other as Com- 
panion of the Bath. Official services are rewarded in 
the persons of the Vice-President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, the Secretary to the General 
Post Office, the Art Director of the South Kensington 
Museum, a ‘‘joint secretary” to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, and a late ‘‘assistant secretary” to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Then there is Sir Saul 
Samuel, made baronet on his retirement from the 
Agent-Generalship for his Colony. 
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To this twenty, add fifty miscellaneous decorations 
showered on foreign and Colonial servants of the 
Crown, including no fewer than sixteen persons whose 
sole qualification is ‘‘ Indian Civil Service,” eight Indian 
princelets, and the usual allowance of Colonial Judges 
and diplomatic underlings. Nota single person of dis- 
tinction in literature figures therein—save the late Sir 
E. A. Bond—in science, or in art. Not even Mr. E. A. 
Waterlow, who by the grace of Professor Herkomer 
lately succeeded Sir John Gilbert in the Presidency 
of the Royal Water-Colour Society. There is a 
knighthood conferred upon a Mr. Hughes, but none 
upon Mr. David Hughes, the distinguished inventor of 
the printing telegraph and of the microphone. There 
is a Ramsay, but he is an Indian Captain, not the 
famous chemist. There is an Anderson, who is not 
Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Academy, but some- 
thing in the Colonial Office. And the Englishman to 
whom Science owes the discoveries that have resulted 
in two whole industries—those of the aniline and 
alizarin dyes—still remains plain Dr. Perkins, ignored 
by his Government, while Germany reaps millions of 
marks yearly out of that which his talent created. It 
is clearly better to be a nobody in the Indian Civil Service, 
a first-class clerk in the Colonial Office, a Scotch doctor, 
or a Liverpool mayor, than to have achieved anything 
in art, literature, drama, science, or education. Blessed 
are the undistinguished mediocrities whom the Court 
flunkeys favour! Verily they have had their reward. 


BRITISH EDUCATIONAL FOLLY. 


E are all word-perfect in the story of madder. 
From the days when our naked ancestors 
stained their skins and their wools with the juices of 
plants until twenty years ago, madder roots were used 
as the source of a rich set of yellow, red, and brown 
dyes. The introduction of cotton fabrics and the 
technical development of colour-printing, in the earlier 
half of this century, gave a great stimulus to the pro- 
duction of madder, and enormous tracts of land, espe- 
cially in France, were given up to its culture. The 
active principle of the dye is alizarin, a chemical com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and in the end 
of the sixties chemists succeeded in preparing it ona 
commercial scale from anthracene, a coal-tar product. 
We all know how the supersession of the plant brought 
prolonged disaster upon the cultivators of madder. Simi- 
larly many of the aniline dyes have completely thrown 
out of the market those directly obtained from living 
nature. But what we do not sufficiently realise is that 
although it was W. H. Perkins, an Englishman, who 
showed how to produce alizarin in the modern commer- 
cial fashion, and how to adapt aniline colours to dyeing, 
it is in Germany that most of the alizarin and aniline 
dyes are made, and from Germany that English dyers 
receive the bulk of their materials. Another great in- 
dustry is now threatened with transference from agri- 
culture to chemistry and with transplantation to 
Germany. Indian exports of indigo are valued at from 
forty to fifty millions of rupees per annum, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the output is absorbed by 
England. The active principle in the blue dye is a 
chemical substance known as indigotin, a chemical 
compound more complex than alizarin, inasmuch as it 
contains a fourth element, nitrogen, but it is not beyond 
the reach of chemistry. As a matter of fact German 
chemists have been experimenting for twenty years, 
and have discovered a number of modes of producing 
artificial indigo blue. At last, it is declared, commercial 
success has been reached, and a German firm is erecting 
a huge factory for the production of artificial indigo. 
We have given a few examples from a particular 
and comparatively small branch of industry, but every 
intelligent business-man could make elaborate additions 
from departments within his own knowledge, and the 
total would show a continuous process of transference 
from Britain to Germany of all those departments of 
commerce where the direct application of brains to 
manufacturing industries is of most importance. We 
have begun to be afraid, and the mother of Parliaments 
is assuaging our cries with South Kensington classes 
and County Council technical instruction. The idea 


-of course is that the masses of taxpayers and rate- 
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payers from whose pockets the money is supposed 
to come should see the new beneficent knowledge 
ripening the intellects of their children. It is with- 
out doubt advantageous that all little girls should 
be taught to cook and to dress-make and to clear- 
starch, and that all little boys should learn the elements 
of chemistry and mechanics and e on the blood as it 
streams through the capillaries of a frog’s webbed foot. 
These benign results are being produced in our coun- 
ties and our towns, and it may be that in another 
generation every mother will dress her daughters in 
ravishing white samite cut from window-blinds, that 
**Council cottage soup” will take the place of potage 
St. Germain at the tables of the rich, and that every 
mechanic as he studies the wreaths from his Sunday 
pipe will discuss with his friend the wonders of vortex 
rings and the nature of chemical combustion. 

A story told by Lord Peel the other evening shows 
that this fine culture is already descending upon our 
masses. At one of the large schools in Birmingham, a 
boy was asked, ‘‘ What is the reason why the days are 
longer in summer than in winter?” He repfied at 
once, ‘‘It is the property of all natural objects to 
elongate under the pressure of heat.” There you see 
the complete result of our modern training in the 
principles of science. The boy had grasped a funda- 
mental mechanical law taught him in a physical or 
chemical class, and his mind, possibly an unusually 
alert mind, had been trained not merely to learn, but to 
apply. It is a mere detail that the particular application 
was grotesque; Lord Peel’s story represents a typical 
result of that instruction in the general principles of 
elementary science, which we dignify by the name of 
technical instruction in England, It turns the stolid 
dullards of the last generations into the new generations 
of bright imbeciles, facile, glib, and contented. We, 
too, would be ready to adore this fine flower of 
culture, and to regard technical instruction as a soul- 
raising device were it certain that Britain, by the mere 
grace of Providence, would maintain her existence in 
the struggle of modern nations. 

Germany regards technical education not as a means 
of diffuse culture, but as an arsenal of highly specialised 
weapons to be used in the struggle for supremacy in 
commerce and in manufacture. Instead of dissipating 
elementary scientific knowledge over her whole popula- 
tion she has prepared a large number of elaborate 
institutions highly specialised for particular industries. 
In the department of textile manufacture, for instance, 
there are a round score of fully-equipped technical 
schools scattered over Germany. At each there are 
expert instructors, both in the practice and the theory of 
manufacture ; at each there are working examples of all 
the machinery used in the trade. When new machinery 
comes into use in any part of the world, duplicates of it 
are at once procured. When papers dealing with 
technical advances are published in other countries, 
translations of them are circulated among the 
schools. Multiply this system by the leading industries 
of Germany, and you have some idea of what is meant 
by technical instruction in Germany. Admission to the 
schools is by payment, or by scholarships, or by recom- 
mendation from the schools of general education. The 
majority of those who pass through them enter the in- 
dustries as workmen or as masters. Some with special 
aptitudes remain at the schools as demonstrators 
and teachers and investigators, just as do some of 
those who go to our own universities; and so 
year after year in Germany, those with special 
aptitudes, from whatever social class they come, 
are trained in the newest results and most perfect 
methods. Here, in Britain, we are content with a 
vague and diffused dissemination of elementary know- 
ledge. The facts are known to many in England. 
Mr. Arthur Acland and Sir John Gorst must know 
them if they have listened to the reports of the experts 
they have employed. The councils and boards of a few 
of our greater provincial towns must know them, for 
they have sent committees to Germany to see and to 
hear. Perhaps, sometime, when there is no frontier 
war or quarrel as to the dogma most suited to 
the child’s mind, a Government may turn some 
attention to a matter that lies at the root of British 
prosperity. 
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SOME “CLUB-GROUPS” AT OXFORD. 


T is a custom of the little clubs at Oxford to be 
photographed in every Summer Term. Some of 
them are antique enough to have existed before photo- 
graphy, and so the port, lineaments, and costume of 
their first members have gone unrecorded for their pious 
successors. But the club which claimed me had been 
initiated in days not so remote; it dated, indeed, only 
from a decade which had seen, mourned and forgotten 
the demise of the daguerreotype. Our club-room was 
a gallery of ‘‘ groups” that told the full story of the 
past and illuminated our worn minute-book with the 
pale rays of sentiment. Often, as I sat there and 
gazed at those records of forgotten faces and modes 
discarded, my heart was softened towards photography. 
Surely, in some dark corner of every camera, there 
lurks a good fairy who blesses every plate as it is 
exposed. The blessing may not be, is not, obvious at 
first—it does not make the developed plate less hideous, 
less harshly mechanical. Yet the blessing is there, and, 
after the lapse of years, it fills the photograph with 
a curious grace. The very coarseness and crudity of 
the process are turned to good use. In very virtue of 
its unintelligent realism, an old photograph gains a 
pathos which is to be found in old pictures. When 
we look at an old picture, be it bad or good, our minds 
turn to him by whom, rather than to him of whom, it 
was painted. But, while the painter always obtrudes 
himself on us in his work, and there is no escaping him, 
who in the world ever thinks about a photographer ? 
It is because it was done in an instant, that every 
‘* group” seems so real and, despite the conventionality 
and stiffness of its attitudes, so natural. We know 
what a Babel of talk and laughter had been suspended 
only an instant before, and how it burst forth again 
with double force an instant later, when the camera 
had done its duty. The * groups” of my old club are 
things snatched from the very heart of Oxford. There 
is a pregnant symbolism in the fact that nearly all of 
them have the same background—the window of a 
certain room on the ground floor of the New Buildings. 
The men vanish, and their places are filled by others, 
Whiskers and velveteens give way gradually to flannels 
and smooth faces. Everything changes—except the. 
background. These grouped figures, so full of youth 
and buoyancy and self-importance and good comrade- 
ship, might well serve most of us as object-lessons. 
Where are they, these leaves which the unsparing 
wind has scattered? Where are they, the outcast 
citizens of this gay and tiny commonwealth, these old 
‘*Myrmidons”? O male dilapsos, how, in what real 
warfare, are they who loitered in Capua faring now ? 
In the Book of Fate (q.v. passim), the name and 
address, the past and future of every one of them, I 
doubt not, are duly entered. But, for me, as for all 
who have never dipped into that fascinating work of 
reference, there is a pleasure in studying these old 
‘* groups,” in guessing the character of every member 
from his port and lineaments, and learning in the light 
of his peculiar costume the vain whims of Fashion. In 
my time it was seldom that any of these old members 
came among us. The lapse of less than a lustre means 
a new generation in Oxford, and, after the departure of 
all his comrades’ comrades, Oxford is but a husk of 
barren and bitter-sweet memories to its revisitor. Now 
and again some wistful, bearded stranger would appear 
in our midst, revealing himself as one of our own order, 
and would dine at the house-dinner on Sunday. We 
respected him as a man of the world; he envied us for 
what we were. But our jokes were as incomprehensible 
to him, I fancy, as were his anecdotes tedious to us. 
We were very polite to him indeed. But under- 
graduates are far too happy to be sentimental, and their 
hearts do not go out readily to their forerunners. They 
know not Joseph, and they don’t want to know him. 
For myself, I rather liked him, and would listen with 
real pleasure to his reconstruction of the past, and 
encourage him to tell me of those whose aspects the 
photographer had handed down to me. Thus, with the 
help of an occasional Joseph, I came to know a little 
about some of those old heroes, how they had bearded 
the bursar, or bonneted the proctor, or slipped the porter ; 
how one had since been killed in Afghanistan, and another 
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had been twice married, and another was sheep-farming 
in Australia and ‘‘ doing very well ;” and another had 
“gone under,” as Joseph had always foreseen. For 
the most part, they seemed to have cast behind them 
for ever their days and nights of gambling and hard 
drinking, and to have become decent, prosperous gen- 
tlemen who lived in various counties and met each 
other seldom. Those others of whom I heard nothing 
have probably met a similar fate. I seem to see every 
one of them as a portly, begaitered man sitting in his 
study, with the ‘“‘group” of his period hanging upon 
the wall behind him. Of all the ‘‘ Myrmidons,” there is 
only one who has achieved great fame. The ‘‘ group” 
in which he appeared (prepare, reader, to be disappointed 
—I could not afford the cheap jest you are expecting) 
is dated 1870, and the name inscribed under his figure 
is a name which has passed already, with its dead 
bearer, into the political history of our time. There 
he sits, the future leader of the Fourth Party and of the 
House itself, among his fellow-‘‘ Myrmidons,” a moody 
boy, dressed, after the fashion of the day, in a suit of very 
Jarge checks. His hands are resting on a white hat, 
and, though the photograph is somewhat faded, one 


«an discern on his upper lip the faint presage of that 


moustache which was to give the cue to innumerable 
caricaturists. Except his eyes, there is no feature to 
distinguish him from any of the young bloods around 
him. But we, who know now all that Fate was holding 
for him, cannot, without some stir in our hearts, look at 
this portrait of him as he was at Merton. To be, as, I 
take it, most of his contemporaries still are, sane, 
healthy, happy, stupid, obscure, or to have led, like 
him, a short, swift life of triumph and tragedy—which 
of these two lots would one rather draw? I do not 
know. Max BEERBOHM. 


STALKING KLIPSPRINGER. 


Awe the thirty odd species of antelope to be 
“4 found between the Cape Peninsula and the Zam- 
besi none excels, in grace, beauty, or activity, that 
handsome and hardy little mountaineer, the klipspringer. 
The klipspringer, or klipbok, as it is often called by 
the Colonists, seems, like the chamois of Europe, 
to be created for no other purpose than to complete 
and adorn a mountain landscape. Although smaller 
than its distant cousin of the snowy Alps, the klip- 
springer yields neither to it nor to any other mountain 
dweller in the world in the ease with which it can get 
about the most difficult and dangerous rocks and pre- 
cipices. To watch a pair of these little antelopes 
bounding with the elasticity of a piece of india-rubber 
up and down the precipitous face of some yawning 
cliff or sheer mountain wall, or on to pinnacles and 
ledges that might startle even a Rocky Mountain goat, 
displaying the while a coolness and lack of fear born of 
countless generations of a climbing ancestry, is to watch 
the very perfection of wild life upon the mountains. 
Certainly in all South Africa there is no more charming 
or wonderful sight than the klipspringer amid its own 
wild mountains, kloofs, and krantzes. About two feet 
in height at the shoulder—sometimes a trifle more—the 
klipspringer is a sturdily-built little buck. The ram 
carries short, sharp, poniard-like horns about four 
inches in length; the ewe is hornless. One great 
peculiarity of the klipbok lies in its olive-brown coat, 
which is thick and very brittle to the touch. Each hair 
is hollow, and the whole coat is singularly light and 
elastic. Among the Colonists, and especially the Boers, 
the hair of the klipspringer is, in consequence, in great 
demand for stuffing saddles. The legs are robust, as 
they need to be; the pasterns singularly stiff and 
rigid; while the tiny hoofs are hollow, somewhat 
jagged at the edges, and exactly adapted for obtaining 
foothold on the most difficult mountain-sides. 

In South Africa you may find this dainty little 
antelope all over the country, wherever there are hills 
and rocks. Even within a short distance of Capetown 
it is not yet extirpated. It has a wide distribution, 
and is found in Nyassaland, East Central Africa, and 
thence as far north as Abyssinia and Somaliland. 

I have had the opportunity of seeing the animals in 
the wild state in various parts of South Africa, and it 
seems to me that the finest specinrens are to be found 
in the wild mountains of the south-eastern parts of 
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Cape Colony. An inspection of many heads, brought 
from all parts of the African continent, goes to corifirm 
thatview. The Cape Colony klipspringer seems to me 
to be stronger, sturdier, and more robust than its con- 
geners farther north. A light-hearted little creature, the 
klipbok, if taken quite young, often thrives for some 
time in captivity. I have seen a pair, captured young 
and reared at an up-country store, which sought per- 
petually, upon high shelves, biscuit boxes, and other 
unnatural eminences, to emulate the feats of their wild 
relations in their mountain abiding-places and satisfy 
the craving for activity which stirred within them. And 
it is a tribute to their natural grace and beauty to 
be able to state that these ‘‘ klipbokkies,” notwith- 
standing the poverty and unfitness of their surroundings, 
lost little by the comparison. At the time I saw them 
this pair of klipspringers were thriving well; as a 
rule, these and most other small antelopes in South 
Africa, when kept in confinement, become subject to an 
affection of the eyes, and sooner or later go blind. 
There is a singular superstition prevalent among the 
Bechuanas that the cries of the klipspringer are ex- 
cellent ‘‘ medicine” for rain in time of drought. When 
the land lies parched the tribes-people of the Pro- 
tectorate, where hills and klipspringers abound, scour 
the mountains for the young of this antelope. When 
captured, the poor little beasts are carried about and 
pinched vigorously. This cruel proceeding produces 
from the tortured innocents an abundance of squealing 
cries, and the weather authorities are then, to the high 
satisfaction of the natives, supposed to be propitiated. 

The klipspringer from its shy and suspicious habits, 
its marvellous activity, and the wild and difficult nature 
of its habitat, affords by far the best mountain stalking 
to be found in South Africa. The Vaal, or grey 
rhebok, another mountain antelope, offers, too, excel- 
lent sport in places; but the klipspringer upon the 
whole provides far more fascinating shooting—shooting 
which, in its way, is not to be surpassed in any part of 
the world. Among the hills and kopjes of Bechuana- 
land, the Transvaal, and Rhodesia, any man who takes 
the trouble to look for these shy little antelopes, and 
understands something of their habits, may be certain 
of enjoying first-rate sport. But in a hot climate it is not 
every man who cares to climb to rocky heights and 
scramble amid the Titanic litter of rough and crumbling 
kopjes, for the chance of a shot at this difficult game. 
In Khama’s country I have noticed that klipspringers 
will at times venture down to the lower foot-hills, and 
may even be seen occasionally in the valleys. The 
same trait is to be noticed in Rhodesia and farther 
north. In Cape Colony, on the contrary, the klipbok 
is seldom seen away from the higher and more difficult 
portions of the cliffs and krantzes, although it may 
move to other ranges and seek water under cover of 
night. 

In the Old Colony—as the settlements south of the 
Orange River are always called—in certain of the 
mountain ranges towards the coast, the chase of the 
klipspringer lies amid some of the wildest and 
grandest scenery imaginable. Bewildering mountain 
interiors, sometimes grim and forbidding, sometimes 
wildly and sublimely beautiful, lying far remote from 
the thinly scattered farmsteads, add greatly to the 
natural delights of the chase. Sometimes—in June, 
July, or August, after the rains have come—the lone 
hillsides, the deep kloofs, the shallower valleys, are 
carpeted for a brief space with wild flowers, and the 
sportsman moves amid scenes made a thousand times 
more beautiful than is their wont. The wild flowers of 
the Cape are among the richest in the world, and the 
gunner, as he quits his night’s resting-place and 
wanders among the hills, may see around him a 
marvellous array. Oxalis, lilies, brilliant orchids, stre- 
litzias, mesembryanthemums, the wonderful blue aga- 
panthus, the wild arum—so common as to be called by 
the Boers the “pig lily”—splendid heaths in a 
bewildering plenty, lovely proteas, many flowering 
shrubs, gladioli, ixias, Watsonias, noble amaryllids— 
these, and a hundred other flowers, contribute for a 
season to the hunter’s supreme enjoyment. He must 
be worse than a Kaffir, indeed, if he cannot take delight 
in them. Masses of pelargoniums flourish among the 
kloofs and valleys. Here a mountain-side is to be 
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seen fairly blushing with pink heath—one of the 
three hundred and odd heaths of which the Cape can 
boast. And so, if he is lucky, and the rains have been 
propitious, the gunner may follow the klipspringer 
through kloofs and up hillsides thus gladdened for a 
brief space with brilliant flowers. The innumerable 
wild doves coo softly from the thorny acacia groves. 
As you pass the clear rill of water, gushing from yonder 
deep kloof, a little crested kingfisher, with mazarine- 
blue back, coral-red bill, and blue-and-black crest, darts 
like some living gem up-stream. Climbing the lower 
foot-hills, you may note, busy among the sweet protea 
flowers, gorgeous sunbirds (honey-birds the Colonists 
call them—the nectarinie of the naturalists), elad in 
brilliant greens, bronzes, violets, oranges, yellows, and 
reds, extracting with their long brush-tipped tongues 
the honeyed dainties of which they are so inordinately 
fond. 

But the climb becomes steeper and the ground 
rougher and rockier. Sometimes you flounder distress- 
fully over slipping shales, losing a foot for every two you 
make. Mountain shooting in Africa is no child’s play; 
the sweat drips from your face, your flannel shirt is 
wringing wet. You climb for an hour or so, sighting 
a pair or two of klipspringers, which, however, are 
off like rockets, far away out of shot, up yonder frown- 
ing Krantz. But the fates are propitious. Your Kaffir, 
who knows this wild ground and its denizens as you 
know your own dining-room, at length guides you to a 
likely spot. The wind is right. Creeping forward 
noiselessly, and peering very quietly through a screen 
of bush, you see before you on a broad ledge of rock 
eighty yards away two little yellowish-brown bucks, 
male and female. You may tell the ram by the glint of 
his black horns. Cautiously your raise your rifle and 
takeaim. But see! Something has roused the suspicions 
of the little ewe, which stands with broad ears pricked, 
watching, listening intently, searching the breeze 
with her smooth black muzzle. She stamps her foot 
and starts to fly. Too late! The ram, which has been 
resting, springs to his feet, and stands for one brief 
instant with his shoulder wellexposed. The rifle cracks, 
the bullet flies true to its mark, and the sturdy little buck, 
falling to the shot, rolls off the ledge. The ewe, mean- 
while, has bounded away uphill. She is hornless, and 
her venison is not needed. She may go unscathed. 
The klipspringer drops from the rock-ledge to the 
mountain-side, rolls thirty feet, then rests against a 
bush, stone dead. Ere the echoes of the rifle-shot have 
finished rattling round the mountain, with deafening 
reverberation, the Kaffir has leaped across the hill-side, 
laid hold of the dead buck, and with ready knife is 
already performing the gralloch. H. A. Brypen. 


PETER THE BLACKGUARD. 


HEN Mr. Laurence Irving’s ‘‘ Peter the Great” 
came into my hands some time ago, I found it 
so interesting that I became impatient for the Lyceum 
production to set me free to comment on it publicly. 
It is quite the biggest piece of work the rising genera- 
tion has given us. It needs some critical nicety to 
analyse it, because, whilst its version of the historical 
facts is, in skeleton, almost as conventionally romantic 
as Meyerbeer’s ‘‘L’Etoile du Nord,” its handling— 
above all, its characterisation—is essentially modern 
and realistic. 

First, let us dispose of its divergences from history. 
In the play, Catherine is represented as the friend in 
need of Peter’s discarded wife, Eudoxia, and the generous 
intercessor for the Tsarevitch Alexis, her own infant 
son’s rival in the heirship to the Tsardom. The real 
Catherine treated Eudoxia worse than Peter did. No 
sooner was the breath out of her husband’s body than 
- she dragged her ruined and harmless rival out of her 
convent prison, and threw her into a dungeon, where 
she would probably have literally rotted to death if 
Catherine had not taken a shorter method with herself 
by the almost continuous orgy of debauchery and brandy 
with which, when her tyrant and dupe was gone, she 
killed herself in sixteen months. Her one act of inter- 
ference on behalf of the Tsarevitch is doubtful. Ac- 
cording to one account, when she saw that Peter’s 
daily amusement of torturing his son was making him 
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delirious with cruelty, she stopped it, much as she used 
to stop his drinking bouts when they were going too 
far, by sending down her surgeon to bleed Alexis to 
death. Nevertheless, the appearance of Catherine as 
the good angel of Peter’s victims, and her frank .and 
modest deference, as a humble woman of the people, in 
the presence of the nobly-born royal consort, is no 
mere fabrication of Mr. Irving’s. Catherine was a 
consummate actress, with a natural talent for getting 
round people. The frank-modest-deferential business, 
which Mr. Irving represents her as playing off on 
Eudoxia, was actually her way of inducing civilised 
queens at foreign courts to make friends with her in 
spite of her humble birth, and her notorious drunken- 
ness and prostitution. She interceded for mercy syste- 
matically and industriously, because it was her main 
source of income. Peter’s personal stinginess was 
almost as remarkable as his personal poltroonery; and 
it was only when it became the established practice of 
condemned criminals to bribe the Tsarina to beg them 
off that Catherine’s pecuniary circumstances became at 
all easy. 

As far as the Tsarevitch himself is concerned, I think 
Mr. Irving’s dramatic portrait of him might have some- 
thing to say for itself as a representation of Alexis 
unalcoholised and undebauched. There are glimpses. 
of potential grace in such records as we possess of the 
poor creature’s necessarily foul life. But as to Peter 
himself, it is impossible to make an authentic moral 
hero of him. It was, of course, a sufficiently extra- 
ordinary accident that a seventeenth-century Russian, 
with the vitality of a man of genius, and a gigantic 
childishness that saw civilisation as an imaginative boy 
sees a box of toys, should have been born as free from 
medieval scruples and superstitions as a nineteenth- 
century American millionaire ; and there is no denying 
that the childishness offered a rare opportunity to 
literary and courtly idolisers after his death. Thanks to 
it, nothing is easier than to represent Peter’s angry 
dread that Alexis would burn his toy fleet and let his toy 
capital sink into its native swamps, as the concern of a 
great social saviour for the permanence of the golden 
age he is inaugurating. But how are we to get over 
the fact that Peter took no steps whatever to secure the 
succession of the ideas which are attributed to him, or 
that he, with his boon scoundrels, Menschikoff, Tolstoi, 
and Company, made up a knouting party, and returned 
again and again to the torture chamber to glut them- 
selves with the Tsarevitch’s convulsions until they had 
knouted him to death, exactly as a squad of soldiers 
will return again and again to the public-house until they 
have spent their last farthing? Peter was as festive 
after the event as Squire Western might have been after 
his favourite terrier had killed a hundred rats inside two 
minutes; and the only mercy he showed was in not 
countermanding Alexis’s customary unlimited allowance 
of brandy during the sport. Mr. Irving, in making him 
cry, ‘‘Oh, Absalom, my son, my son!” has thrown 
reality overboard. But reality has a way of avenging 
itself; and I doubt whether this highly Lyceum-like 
sentimental ending will carry conviction. I have re- 
peatedly had to point out, from actual theatrical experi- 
ence, that it does not do to mix romance and reality in 
the same play. Mr. Irving has undervalued this lesson. 
He has so far planked himself on reality that his charac- 
terisation, which is the really remarkable, and, as 
regards his own gift as a dramatist, the conclusive part 
of the play, is altogether realistic. Further, it is to be 
noted that it is essentially comedic: that is to say, it is 
historically right. Peter, like the whole string of 
theatrical blackguards, from Gustavus Adolphus to 
Napoleon, who devastated Europe after the Renais- 
sance, was essentially a hero of comedy, or rather of 
a frightful harlequinade raised to the dignity of comedy by 
its effects on human destiny, and by the irony with which 
its clowns were doomed, like Mephistopheles, to produce 
good by devising mischief. Take a single instance in the 
case of Peter. The seclusion of Russian women in the 
Terem was one of the sacred institutions of his country. 
Like most sacred institutions, it was perhaps the most 
deadly obstacle to social progress. There is not the 
smallest reason to suppose that Peter had any per- 
ception of this; but it was his hobby to imitate 
countries where women played the chief part in 
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fashionable Society ; and it was his personal taste to 
have women to get drunk with, to pour brandy down 
their throats by force, and to use their presence to 
heighten the zest of the indescribable indecencies which, 
next to drunkenness, were the staple of his festivities. 
Therefore he burst open the doors of the Terem and 
dragged the women out of it by main force. When 
the conservatism of Moscow withstood his threats of 
the knout, he provided, in St. Petersburg, a new 
capital in which the tradition of womanly conduct was, 
from the first, not only free but scandalously licentious. 
Here, again, it is perfectly easy for our foolish hero- 
worshipping and hero-manufacturing idealists to dis- 
cover in Peter the enlightenment of the author of ‘A 
Doll’s House.” The real dramatic irony and historical 
interest of the situation lie in the fact that Peter’s 
iconoclastic blackguardism, violence and folly, indulged 
with the asinine naiveté which distinguishes him from 
such dashing rascals as Charles XII., broke down 
the. prison walls against which Ibsen, had he been 
Tsar, would probably have written and argued in 
vain. It is the same with all Peter’s great reforms : 
what he worked away at so titanically was the 
demolition of old Russia and the rebuilding of it 
according to his own personal tastes and habits, which, 
in so far as they were active, simple, wilful, utilitarian, 
Open-air tastes and habits, were healthy and hopeful 
in comparison with those of old Russia, just as the 
tastes and habits of tramps and tinkers are healthy in 
comparison with those of scholarly book-worms and 
recluses. There is plenty of comedy in the possibility 
that a despotic bushranger might do a great deal of 
good where a despotic John Henry Newman might do 
a great deal of harm, though the personal ferocity and 
obscenity of the bushranger might make the incidents 
of the comedy too hideous for enjoyment or laughter. 
But any attempt to make the bushranger tragic is out 
of the question. 

The extent to which Mr. Irving’s instinct has out- 
‘stripped his intellectual consciousness in divining this 
is shown by the way in which he has dramatised Peter. 
His play is a comedy, grave only when it is too brutal 
to be laughed at. His Peter belongs to the family of 
Petruchio, not of Coriolanus, or even Richard III. The 
only mistake he makes in the invention of characteristic 
incident is in representing the Tsar as caring nothing 
about the running over of the child by his artillery ; 
for Peter, regarding children as future cannon-fodder, 
was as terribly severe on infanticide as he was 
infinitely indulgent to illegitimacy. This, it will be 
admitted, is a tolerably venial slip. The scenes are 
written with immense vivacity and courage in frank, 
contemporary, vernacular English, exactly as a young 
dramatist with the right stuff in him would be 
sure to write it. The first act shows an altogether 
exceptional power and resource: you do not have to 
look at your play-bill to find out who is who. The 
incident of Tolstoi stirring all Peter’s most sympathetic 
emotions by striking him is drama of the first order. 
Unfortunately no living English actor has yet proved 
himself capable of scoring such points. The second 
act is decidedly immature, though its most boyish 
passages have plenty of fun in them, and the grip of 
character remains perfectly sure throughout. Eudoxia 
is rather an innocent fiction; but it is astonishing how 
little Peter suffers, as a dramatic character, by the 
approach of the piously spurious ending. The resem- 
blance of Catherine to Madame Sans-Géne is only an 
unlucky accident. For stage purposes the two are 
one and the same character; and there is more his- 
torical warrant for the Catherine incidents (always 
barring the sentimental magnanimity to Eudoxia) in 
Mr. Irving’s play than for the Sans-Géne incidents in 
M. Sardou’s. 

What the representation at the Lyceum is like 
Heaven and my fellow-critics know: I do not. Sir 
Henry Irving has not invited me to witness it; and, 
under the circumstances, this is something more than 
an omission: it is an appeal to me to stay away. As 
there is certainly no need for any such modesty on Mr. 
Laurence Irving’s account, I take it that Sir Henry 
Irving is modest on his own. However, as he may 
be doing himself an injustice, I shall perhaps later 
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Lyceum a visit without inflicting my criticism publicly. * 
on the manager. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


= directors of the Bank of England once more 

decided on Thursday to leave the standard rate of 
discount at 3 per cent. In the Money Market continued 
dividend payments gradually swelled the supply into a 
plethora, despite considerable repayments to the Bank. 
The rate for short loans never rose above 2 per cent. 
during the middle of the week, whilst Bank paper of 
three months’ date was easily discounted at 23—,% per 
cent., that of four months’ date at 23, and that of six 
months’ date at about 2,°, per cent. 


The Stock Markets generally were characterised by 
a firmness of prices despite lack of business. Consols 
showed a disposition to weaken during the first day of 
the week, but by Wednesday a harder tone had set in. 
Home Rails were inclined to wobble, but the tendency 
on the whole was upward with moderate advances. 
Yankee Rails merely fluctuated in response to New 
York, the London market showing scarcely any indi- 
viduality. Foreigners were well maintained, actual 
firmness having marked Turks, Argentines and Uru- 
guays. The Industrial market was uninteresting to a 
degree. 


The feature of the week in the Kaffir market has 
been a further spurt in East Rands. These have risen 
nearly a point during the last two accounts, and the 
East Rand subsidiaries have followed suit, Angelos 
having risen nearly 14, Comets %, and Driefonteins }}. 
The reason for the move is obvious. The proposed 
issue of East Rand 6 per cent. debentures is to be 
convertible into shares at 45 during the first year, and 
at 45 10s. afterwards. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the ‘‘shop” should have run up East Rands to 54 
in order that the issue may be made under favourable 
conditions. Nevertheless, East Rands at 5} are dear 
enough. This proprietary company has prospects, of 
course, but it will be a long time before it can pay a 
dividend on its big capital, which will amount to 
£850,000 when the debentures are all converted into 
shares. The favourable features of the situation are 
that by the debenture issue the debt of £375,000 will 
be extinguished, and there will be left a respectable 
sum for further working capital, which is wanted badly 
for the financing of the other East Rand subsidiary 
mines, the Agnes Munro, Blue Sky, and Cinderella. 
Development on these properties has been at a stand- 
still for some time past, but it is expected that active 
work upon them will be resumed next month. Con- 
cerning their value, nothing is certainly known at 
present, and this fact makes the recent rise the less 
justifiable. No doubt the price will be kept up to 54, 
and may even be forced higher, until the debentures 
have all been issued. Then there will be a reaction. 


There was scarcely more reason for the rise in 
Angelos and Comets, the two East Rand undertakings 
already at work. The Angelo, it is true, is expected to 
pay a dividend of from 40 to 50 per cent. between now 
and next March, having already been at work for nine 
months, and with the New Year it started its new 
110-stamp mill, with which it should make profits 
equivalent to dividends of 100 per cent. But on the 
most favourable estimate the life of the mine is not 
more than thirteen years, and at the present price, after 
allowing for amortisation, 100 per cent. dividends are 
only equivalent to 10 per cent. In reality the Angelo 
will probably not be able to maintain its present rate of 
profit for more than seven years, and in this case the 
investor who buys the shares at 6 will only get 3} per 
cent. for his money. So also with the New Comet 
mine, which, with its full 100-stamp mill, may earn profits 
of £10,000 a month. This would enable it to pay 
dividends of something over 40 per cent., and with a 
life of eighteen years this would mean a return to the 
investor, after providing for the redemption of his 
capital, of not more than 7 per cent. Both Comets and 
Angelos are therefore quite high enough at their present . 
prices, if not a little. too high. Driefonteins have also’ 
gone as high as they are likely to go on their merits. : 
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The mine starts crushing this month, and is expected, 
when in proper working order, to make a profit of 
415,000 a month. With a life of eleven years before 
it, the actual return to the investor in Driefonteins can- 
not, therefore be more than 5 per cent., and it may be 
less. 


It is one of the many anomalies of the African 
market that Driefonteins with only a possible 50 per 
cent. dividend in prospect should stand at 4}, whilst 
Robinson Deeps with prospective dividends of over 
200 per cent. and with more than double the length 
of life stand only at 10. If the market value of 
Robinson Deep shares were assessed upon the same 
basis as the value of Driefontein shares the former 
should be worth £34 instead of £410, and even assum- 
ing that an investor in mining shares may justly expect 
a clear 10 per cent. for his money, Robinson Deeps 
should be worth more than £17 per share. A purchase 
of East Rands is nothing more than a gamble, but an 
investment in Robinson Deep at the present price is 
one of the safest and most profitable the South African 
market offers at the moment. 


The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” is apparently still anxious 
to show its ignorance of the conditions under which the 
deep-level mines of the Rand are being worked. It has 
discovered a delightful mare’s nest with regard to the 
Robinson Deep : nothing less than that the reefs in the 
more southern portions of the property are so far under- 
ground that they cannot be successfully worked. It 
does not say this in so many words, but it first suggests 
that the dip of the reefs on the Ferreira property is 
from 70 to 80 degrees, and then argues that since 
the southern boundary of the Robinson Deep is some 
6000 or 7000 feet from the outcrop, the lower levels of 
the mine will be unworkable. It is clear from the para- 
graph, however, that the writer knows the dip of the 
strata to be much less steep as they recede from the 
outcrop, and he ought to have known that the average 
dip of the reefs in the Robinson Deep is less than 36 
degrees. Ai little knowledge of trigonometry would 
then have revealed to him the fact that at the extreme 
southern boundary of the property the reefs cannot be 
lower than 5000 feet, even if no allowance is made for a 
further flattening of the strata, which all experience of 
the deep level mines makes probable. The ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette” is, moreover, mistaken in supposing that it is 
only possible to mine successfully to a depth of from 
3000 to 4000 feet. Observations in the deep levels have 
shown that at 5000 feet the temperature will not be 
more than from 32 degrees to 37 degrees Centigrade, 
and this would not seriously interfere with the working 
. of the mine, whilst on the Rand the geological con- 
ditions are such as to prevent any difficulties with 
regard to the influx of water. 


There was an interesting letter in last week’s 
‘*Economist” from a contributor who thinks that the 
estimate of £40 as the value of Rand Mines shares 
given in our contemporary’s deep-level supplement is 
too high. He gives a table showing the probable 
income from the Company’s holdings in its various 
subsidiaries when they are all at work, his conclusion 
being that this income will not amount to more than 
41,148,500, and that this would only justify a price of 
334 for Rand Mines. There are, however, three cases 
in which he considerably underestimates the probable 
profits. He puts the total profit per annum to be earned 
eventually by the Crown Deep mine as £375,000 a year, 
whereas at a moderate estimate it will amount to not 
less than £500,000 a year. The share of the Rand 
Mines in Ferreira Deep he estimates at £200,000, 
whereas it cannot well be less than £400,000 a year; 
whilst the Rose Deep holding is 20,000 shares more 
than he allows for, and will bring in about £15,000 a 
year more than his estimate. These corrections made, 
the total income of the Rand Mines, leaving entirely 
out of account the valuable South Rand property, the 
388 unfloated claims, the water rights and waterworks, 
may be put in round figures at £1,500,000 a year. The 
Economist’s” correspondent, moreover, deducts de- 
benture interest from this, although the debentures are 
more than covered by loans to the gubsidiary mines. The 
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result of these corrections is that, after allowance for 
amortisation and for the 25 per cent. of the profits pay- 
able to Wernher, Beit & Co., the income from the 
subsidiary mines will ultimately suffice to pay 7 per 
cent. on Rand Mines shares at 40, apart from the other 
valuable assets of the Company. We are still disposed 
to agree, therefore, with the ‘‘ Economist’s” estimate 
of the value of Rand Mines shares, and believe that an 
even higher price would be justified. 


The ‘‘Financial Times” has made a new and 
peculiar discovery. At regular intervals it publishes a 
‘‘bear” article about the deep levels, and warns its 
readers to have nothing to do with ‘‘dear Kaffirs.” 
But it has discovered at last one good horse, and this 
of all places in the Barnato stable. ‘‘ Barney Consols” 
are its fancy. There is, it declares, an obvious anomaly 
in the fact that, whilst Gold Fields Deep are valued 
at over 410, Barnato Consolidated are but a small 
fraction above £2, and it explains this anomaly by 
remarking that whilst Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co., 
the Gold Fields group, Messrs. Neumann and Messrs. 
Farrar, have been pushing their wares, ‘‘ Barnato 
Brothers have been remarkably quiescent.” This is 
quite true, and in view of the further fact that the 
shareholders in the Barnato undertakings are com- 
plaining bitterly at the present time that they can get 
no real information about their properties the quies- 
cence of the Barnato Brothers is not surprising. In 
reality the only valuable assets of the Barnato Con- 
solidated Mines are the fifty-eight Ferreira Deep claims. 
and 140,000 shares in Jumpers Deep, and these at the 
present time are more than allowed for in the market 
valuation of Barney Consols at 2}. The prospects of 
all the other Barnato properties are hidden in dense 
obscurity. 


Rhodesian undertakings have begun to show some 
signs of life during the week. We pointed out some 
weeks ago that the Geelong mine, one of the subsidiaries 
of the Matabele Gold Reefs, would shortly start crushing, 
and that on the results of its operations a great deak 
would depend. It is said that these results are going to 
be remarkably good. Certainly the assays of ore that 
have been published from time to time give some justi- 
fication for the belief. If the favourable anticipations. 
are realised Rhodesia will benefit very considerably, 
for so far no one quite knows whether gold exists im 
payable quantities in the country or not. One good 
gold mine at work and making profits for its share- 
holders would do more for Charterland than even a 
successful raid, and if the Geelong mine turns out a 
success that long-promised boom in Rhodesians will 
probably arrive. The patient investors who have 
waited so long and borne so much certainly deserve 
some reward, and it will be very convenient to the B.S.A. 
to have a boom just now, if it is true, as people say, that 
a fresh issue of capital is becoming more and more 
imperative. 


Despite the fact that the Adelaide Exchange was. 
closed until Wednesday, the condition of the Westra- 
lian market compared very favourably with other de- 
partments of the Stock Exchange. The December out-. 
put of 72,317 ozs. was about 3500 ozs. less than the 
November record, but those who felt disappointed did 
not take December difficulties into consideration. 
Golden Links were in demand during the early days 
of the week, whilst Brownhills continued to receive 
support. Lake View Consols, Lake View South and 
North Boulders were the adverse features of the market. 
Among miscellaneous mines North Mount Lyells: 
attracted attention on Tuesday. 


The various journals that profess authority on railway 
matters have published their forecasts of the half-year’s. 
dividends. These are characterised in most cases by 
caution and moderation. In some cases }$ increase 
on the dividend declared for the last half of 1896. 
is ventured upon, both the Great Eastern and South 
Western having been favoured by the prophets to 
this extent. Both the Metropolitan and the District 
Companies are also. credited with the prospect of } 
to $ per cent. more dividend this year, whilst in one or 
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two cases an increase of } per cent. is foretold. Of 
course all these prophecies are pure guess-work, for 
obvious reasons, but it is none the less gratifying to 
know that competent and cautious authorities anticipate 
rises on last year’s dividends in most cases and the 
same declaration in the remainder with the exception of 
the Midland, North Eastern, and Great Central, the 
directors of which will not improbably deem it wise to 
knock about } per cent. off the dividend. As regards 
the value of these forecasts it is merely necessary to 
mention the uncertainty as to working expenses, the 
danger of basing calculations on the roughly pre- 
pared weekly traffic returns from which these con- 
clusions are drawn, and the difficulty due to the nominal 
inclusion of six days’ traffic in the first return of the 
New Year. 


The Report of the Committee of Investigation into 
the past management of the Queensland National 
Bank, of which copies have now reached England, is a 
sensational exposure of the manner in which Colonial 
financiers and Colonial statesmen too often ‘‘ control” 
public concerns. A more shameful betrayal of trust is 
hardly on record. Here was an_institution—which 
should have been to the Colony, at least, what the Bank 
of England is to the mother-country—issuing false 
balance-sheets and paying fictitious dividends. And all 
the time that it was losing money by reckless advances 
and incompetent business methods, its General Manager, 
Mr. E. R. Drury, and the leading public man in the 
Colony, Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, were using its funds for 
their own personal financial schemes. The result was 
that, when he died two years ago, the General Manager 
owed the Bank £67,744, against which there were, at 
the best, assets amounting to no more than £21,022. 
But Sir Thomas Mcllwraith’s case is worse. He owes 
the Bank £328,534, against which securities estimated 
at £60,700 are held—a loss of over a quarter of a 
million. Sir Thomas declares that, in regard to the 
indebtedness shown in the books against him, Mr. 
Drury was his partner. The fact remains that £300,000 
of the Bank’s bad debts were directly due to the late 
General Manager and the late Prime Minister of the 
Colony. 


When the last meeting of the Nitrate shareholders 
took place, and Mr. Robert Harvey and his friends 
scored their victory over Mr. Allen’s followers, we ven- 
tured to draw attention to Mr. Herbert Allen’s some- 
what persistent character, and prophesied that the last 
shot had not by any means been fired. The current 
issue of the ‘‘ Railway Times” proves the truth of our 
assertion. That journal is under the direction of the 
irrepressible Herbert Allen, who has published an 
article, entitled the ‘‘ Nitrate Railways Bribery and Cor- 
ruption Fund.” 


Reference is made to the Report of the Investigation 
Committee, that large payments for which no vouchers 
were forthcoming had been made by the directors of the 
company, under the head of ‘‘ Legal expenses and com- 
pensations.” These payments were not authorised by 
the Articles of Association, and were not lawful accord- 
ing to the Companies’ Act. It is said that had Mr. 
Allen and his friends come into power, one of their first 
actions would have been to recover the expenses of this 
fund from the directors, who, according to the opinion 
of eminent counsel, are responsible. But not having 
come into power, Mr. Allen evidently intends to resort 
to other means of ventilating the grievance. Mr. Allen 
has published some suggestive evidence given by 
nitrate directors before the investigation committee. It 
is rather painful reading. We should feel much more 
enthusiastic could we feel sure that Mr. Allen is dis- 
interested in his attacks on these past and present 
nitrate directors, from Mr. Harvey down to Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett. 


Whilst on the subject of nitrate it is worth while 
drawing attention to the present position of the trade. 
In commenting on the collapse of the combination a 
few weeks ago, we pointed out that we had never taken 
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and economics should have warned the organizers 
against it, but because we foresaw that it would not 
last. As usual with such combinations, it collapsed at 
the crucial moment—at the very time when there was a 
slight chance of good coming out of the unnatural 
arrangement. This is amply proved by Mr. Thomas 
Aikman, junior, in his invaluable annual report on the 
chemical and nitrate trade for the past year. 


Mr. Aikman points out that the quantity of nitrate of 
soda consumed during last spring, although protracted 
over a longer period than during the previous season, 
ultimately proved about the same. We enter upon the 
coming spring with a supply in sight for Europe of 
about 10 per cent. less and a price about 5 per cent. 
below that at the same date last year, but with the 
prospects of a greater consumption should weather 
conditions prove suitable. With reference to the 
breaking up of the combination, the result has been 
that freights are benefiting to the extent of about 25 
per cent., whilst the price to producers is reduced by 
about 25 per cent. The present price means ruin to 
many producers and profit to none. But when the 
weak have gone to the wall, the strong men will score 
materially. This is as we foretold in our last reference 
to the subject. In the meanwhile there is a disposition 
among certain nitrate companies to cut one another’s 
throats. 


Whatever may be said regarding other departments 
of the Stock Exchange, it must be acknowledged that 
the Consols market wore a singularly healthy and well- 
to-do appearance during 1897. When the year opened 
the price of Goschens stood at 1114, and they finished 
at 113. For quite a long time the price ranged from 
1134 to 114, and despite the fact that Europe suffered 
from no less a shock than the Turko-Greek War, the 
price never fell below 1103. Bank stock at 349 showed 
an advance of nineteen points during the year, due to 
the improvement of rates in the money market. Among 
Colonial securities, Canadian stocks were the feature, 
but the most remarkable proof of the hold which the 
prospective prosperity of that country has obtained over 
the imagination of investors at home was the almost 
greedy manner in which the new 2} per cent. loan was 
taken up. Never before had a British Colony ventured 
to offer such moderate terms. The depressing feature 
of this department was, of course, supplied by silver, 
which was at the close of the year about 3}d. above 
the lowest quotation. During the twelve months India 
Rupee paper lost two points on balance. 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. Mr. Victor Hugo 
Carlsson and his British Farmers’ Association have 
been badly in want of a friend, but they seem to have 
found one at last in the shape of a firm of stockbrokers 
calling themselves Spackman & Sons, who are earnestly 
begging the public to buy British Farmers’ Association 
shares for the sum of 19s. per share. We should like 
to see enclosed with the circular a report of the last 
shareholders’ meeting and the heckling of Mr. Carlsson 
about that mysterious item in the balance-sheet. 


To the already swollen list of weekly financial journals 
new recruits are being rapidly added. Next week the 
conversion of Mr. A. J. Wilson’s able and trustworthy 
‘‘Investors’ Review” into a Saturday paper will make 
the thirty-sixth weekly journal of its kind in London. 
It will possibly prove a valuable addition to the London 
press. So might also ‘‘ Finance,” which made its first 
appearance last Saturday, were it not for the absurd 
notions of its editor. That gentleman has hit upon the 
brilliant idea of inserting one or two articles on finance 
by people obviously ignorant of the subject. The result 
is some pompous, unhumorous “ copy ” from Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s pen, a piece of perky opinionism by the modest 
Jerome K. Jerome, and a rather clever article by Mr. 
Isaac Zangwill. 


_ NEW ISSUES. 
CITY OF SANTOS IMPROVEMENTS. 
_ The City of Santos Improvements Conary, Limited, 
is issuing 10,000 6 per cent. preference shares of £,10 each. 
The Company was ‘registered nearly thirty years ago to 
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acquire a concession for fifty years to supply the City of 
Santos with gas and water, and for the establishment 
and working of tramways. In 1890 the tramways were 
sold for the sum of £80,000, and the proceeds were prin- 
cipally applied to the redemption of £,75,000 debentures. 
In the prospectus it is stated that ‘‘ notwithstanding 
heavy depreciation in Brazilian currency, the Company 
has for the last sixteen years paid dividends on its pre- 
ferred ordinary share capital at the average rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, the dividend for 1895-6 being at the 
rate of 5 percent. per annum.” This puts the matter ina 
far more favourable light than the true history of the 
Company warrants. The fact is that during the early 
years of the Company’s history, handsome dividends 
were paid, but during 1893 and 1894 the preference 
shares only paid 3 per cent. and although the dividend 
for 1895 had once more struggled up to 6 per cent., 
there was a decline to 5 per cent. in 1896. All these 
declarations show the Company to be in a far weaker 
position than was the case during the early years of its 
history, and we feel it especially our duty to draw atten- 
tion to the fact because the Municipality of Santos 
had to fall back on a local bank the other day for a loan 
at the enormous rate of 12 per cent. This scarcely 
looks as if Santos were the kind of city in which the 
shrewd investor should place his savings. The capital 
of the City of Santos Improvements Company is 
£23,000, and the present issue is made to build new 
works owing to the increased population of the town. 


BARCELONA TRAMWAYS. 


The directors of the Barcelona Tramways Company, 
Limited, offer for subscription £100,000 4} per cent. 
Redeemable Debenture stock. The object of this ap- 
peal is to obtain funds for the substitution of electric 
power for the present horse power. The authorised 
share capital of the Company is £300,000, in shares of 
4toeach. There are also 5 per cent. bonds of £100 
for £53,800 (outstanding balance of £60,000). The 
present appeal is part of an authorised issue of £200,000. 
It will be seen that the debentures at present issued 
will not become a first floating charge on the Company’s 
property and undertaking until the existing debentures 
for £53,800 are paid off, and no trustees for the de- 
benture-holders are mentioned. No statements are 
made as to dividend payments in the past, but, for the 
benefit of those who may contemplate investment, we 
give the following facts: In 1886 a 6 per cent. dividend 
was paid, in 1887 7} per cent., and in 1888 9 per cent. 
But from that date the fortunes of the Company seemed 
to suffer decline, for in 1889 and 1890 the dividend was 
only 5 per cent., whilst during the next three years there 
was no dividend at all. In 1894 £6000 was written off 
capital expenditure out of revenue, and 2} per cent. 
paid, whilst since then a 4 per cent. dividend has been 
declared. 

EMPLOYERS’ INDEMNITY. 

The new responsibilities thrown upon employers by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of last year have 
given rise to an assurance enterprise called the 
Employers’ Indemnity Company, Limited. The share 
Capital is £250,000 divided into £5 shares, and the 
present issue consists of 30,000 shares. In the pro- 
spectus attention is drawn to the statement by the 
Home Secretary that the number of workmen who 
would be affected by the Act was about six millions. 
This should give some idea of the responsibility the Act 
places on Employers. Most of the directors of the 
new enterprise are themselves considerable employers 
of labour. 

ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

ANGLO- EGYPTIAN BANK (H. W., Stamford Hill). — The 
shares are a sound dividend-paying investment. In 1896-7 the 
bank paid 7 per cent., and an interim dividend of 3 per cent. 
has been declared since. During the previous five years 6 per 
cent. was regularly paid. 

ADVISABLE SECURITIES (Longchamps, Canterbury).—1. The 
Bengal and North-Western Railway Stock is a fair investment 
yielding about 4 per cent. 2. Delhi Umballa and Kalka Stock 
does not yield quite so good a return as the last. 3. North 
British and Mercantile is one of the best of insurance companies. 
4. London Road Car shares are certainly a good investment. 
The last dividend was 1o per cent. (including .a bonus of 2 per 
cent.),and the £6 shares are quoted at about £10. 

HEARL AND Tonks (Abel, Ealing).—We did not know that 
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there was a dividend due for payment on the date you mention, 
We have written for particulars, and will forward you reply. 

IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS, LIMITED (Khyber.)— 
We think well of these shares as an investment. We do not. 
think any of the mishaps you mention are likely to occur. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 


5 January, 1898. 

Sir,—In a former letter which you were good enough 
to publish in your issue of the 16 October last, I referred 
to the fact that we had 65,000 soldiers in the field on 
the North-west Frontier of India for the suppression of 
Afridis and other tribes, whom our forward policy had 
provoked into hostility. I also pointed out that in the 
great Sikh wars which led to the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849, the British force engaged did not 
exceed a third of the above numbers. 

Both sides fought heroically, under circumstance best 
suited to their aptitudes and training, viz.: Shoulder 
to shoulder on the open plain, except when the Sikhs 
had the opportunity of entrenching themselves. 

The ordinary Briton is not an Alpine climber, or a 
forest ranger, nor is the Sikh, and neither is at home 
on the hill-side, like the Goorkha and the Afridi. 
The Dogra and the Punjabi Mahomedan are little 
better than the Sikh, and these races make up the 
composition of our reliable Infantry for active aggressive 
warfare beyond our frontiers in India. We have only 
forty regiments of Native Infantry and twenty of Native 
Cavalry that can be trusted with any certainty to 
march and to fight and to-stand the climate in those 
regions. 

The object of these remarks is to emphasise the 
difference between our offensive and defensive fighting 
power and the necessity of wisely combining the two in 
the event of the realisation of the nightmare of invasion 
which has so long and so grievously afflicted us. 

In comparison with our limited offensive strength, 
our defensive resources are immense. The whole of 
our Southern Native Army and our Imperial troops, 
within reach of railways, well provided with picks and 
spades, food and ammunition, could be put down any- 
where, to create Plevnas and to defend them with a 
passive courage and tenacity, which could be thoroughly 
depended on. 

Since the Lytton-Colley school unfolded their maps 
to search for a scientific frontier with a fine scorn for 
the existing one, and for the hard-earned experience 
and wisdom of Lord Lawrence and his school, we have 
heard of many projects for the safety of India, such as 
driving the Russians into the Caspian, meeting them 
on the Hindu Kush, occupying Herat, Cabul, and 
Candahar, in fact, plunging into a sea of doubtful ad- 
ventures, with Russians in front of us, the Afghans on 
all sides of us, and the independent tribes between us 
and our base in India. 

The forward party have studied their map rather 
than the men they had to deal with, and their efforts 
have culminated in the occupation of Chitral and its 
consequences, of which history will in time take its 
account. 

The Afridis will probably make some sort of sub- 
mission before the spring, but we have no more con- 
quered them than Napoleon conquered Russia in 1812. 

We shall have to keep an additional force of at least 
ten thousand men in or within reach of the Peshawar 
Valley for another five years. 

What to do with the Khyber and Kohat Passes and 
the road to Chitral, which two years ago was pro- 
nounced as safe as Piccadilly, must be a puzzle to the 
forward party and the Government that adopted its 
views. They cannot well recant their policy, however 
obvious its failure, and they can no longer defend it. 
If they had started with the avowed intention of wiping 
out the tribes, they might consistently carry on the war 
to the bitter end, but the declared object was to con- 
ciliate them, to add to our recruiting ground (though 
our ranks have always been open to them), to forestall 
Russia in their goodwill, and to sit in their passes 
without interfering with their independence. 

The tribes will settle down if we withdraw from their 
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country, and the Cossack will patrol the Pamirs in vain ; 
but Russia may, under certain circumstances, occupy 
Herat, in which case we have no alternative but to 
move at once on Candahar with the best troops at our 
disposal, and there await and assist the development of 
events. 

There can be nothing in our treaty with the Ameer to 
compel us to go to Cabul (except to turn Russia out of 
it) if it does not suit our view of the situation, either 
military or political, to go there. 

To invade India Russia has to choose between two 
routes. She can move vid Balkh and Bamian across 
the Hindu Kush, leaving behind her a mountain pass 
12,000 feet high, with Cabul and the Khyber before her 
and Candahar on her flank ; or she may make a desert 
march from Herat of 420 miles to reach Candahar, and 
will there find a British army in position and in rail- 
way communication with India. If she is successful, 
she has still our Plevnas to stop her. Should Cabul be 
the Russian objective, and they arrive there, let us 
hope that they may be shut up in Shapur. 

The Lawrence school read their maps, as well as the 
forward party. They fully recognise the scientific value 
of the Cabul-Candahar line as a strategic base against 
Russia, but they contest its practical value until we 
have disarmed or exterminated the intervening Afghan 
and independent tribes, which we cannot do. Their 
history-books and their experience are opposed to the 
‘* friendly intercourse” theory as the foundation of a 
policy.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, B. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 
Hotel du Parc, Locarno, 30 December, 1897. 


S1r,—It seems to me that my brother-in-arms W. T., 
who traverses my theory of the cause of the Indian 
Mutiny in your issue of the 25th inst. does not 
strengthen his contradiction by the admission that his 
esprit-de-corps as a Bengal officer would be sufficient 
to prevent his conceding the point that the Bengal 
Native Army was inferior to those of Madras and 
Bombay in discipline at the time of the Mutiny. It 
was this laudable but mistaken feeling of military 
pride which made the British officers of the Bengal 
Army stake their professional reputations and their 
lives on the loyalty of the men who were already 
pledged to betray and murder them. I am a Madras 
officer, and am proud of it, but I admit that the old 
Bengal Army was superior to my own in every point 
except one. It was better found and better dressed, 
its men were superior in appearance, physique, and 
martial spirit, but its discipline was inferior ; and this 
inferiority was due solely to maladmistration at Army 
headquarters. Ample proof of the scandalous state 
of discipline in the Bengal Army will be found in the 
orders and dispatches of Sir Charles Napier, and in the 
pamphlet, press, and magazine literature of the time of 
the Mutiny. I have no references at hand, but I recollect 
that Sir Thomas Seaton, a Bengal officer, in his book 
of reminiscences entitled, if I remember rightly, 
‘*From Cadet to Colonel,” mentions the open dis- 
respect with which the sepoys of his regiment of 
Bengal Infantry treated their British officers, and with 
impunity. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, I believe that the very 
virtues of the Poorbea sepoy were the cause of this 
deterioration of discipline : he was so docile, so cleanly, 
and so easily managed that stringency and severity 
seemed misplaced in dealing with him, and check after 
check was removed, till at last it came to a pass where 
the sepoys commanded and their British rulers obeyed. 
In the Bombay and Madras armies the men were of 
mixed races and of inferior caste: it was impossible to 
relax the discipline without immediately feeling the 
effects, and therefore it was not relaxed. 

I can mention a few points of difference that recur to 
me: corporal punishment was retained in the Madras 
army at the time of the Mutiny, though it had long been 
abolished in the Bengal Native Army ; the Bengal sepoy 
was allowed to take off his uniform and accoutrements 
when on guard duty ; this was never allowed in Madras 
or Bombay. Four men were allowed for the relief of a 
sentinel’s post in Bengal, while three were sufficient in 
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Madras and Bombay. The Bengal sepoys were ex- 
empted from fatigue-duty, such as trench work, which 
was exacted from their fellows in Madras and Bombay. 
In the Bengal Army the claims of caste were always 
allowed to override those of duty: in the Madras and 
Bombay armies they were not, though the Bombay 
Army especially contained many men of the same castes 
as those who composed the bulk of the Bengal Army. 

I quite concur with ‘*W. T.” in his remarks on the 
origin and causes of the mutinies in the Madras Army. 
But these occurred fifty years before the Indian Mutiny, 
so hardly furnish a case in point. The Madras Army 
might be considered the most liable of the three to 
mutiny from political causes, from the great number of 
Mussulmans in its ranks. 

With regard to corporal punishment, it is significant 
that after the Mutiny it was re-established in the Bengal 
Native Army, and is still in force. It has never been 
abolished in the armies of Madras and Bombay.—Yours 
faithfully, F. H. Tyrre.t, Lieut.-General. 


INDIAN FAMINE CAMPAIGN HONOURS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEw. 
1 Dudley Place, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W. 
2 January, 1808. 

Str,—The famine campaign is over, and highly- 
placed officers of Government and wealthy zamindars 
have reaped the usual reward for their sins of omission 
and of commission in the past. In the seventies I was 
fiercely attacked by an anonymous correspondent, in the 
columns of the Allahabad ‘‘ Pioneer,” for presuming to 
protest against the action of Government in covering 
the breasts of Officials and zamindars with ribbons and 
medals instead of adopting the proper means to avert 
the ravages of famine. A grim sense of humour, how- 
ever, is sadly wanting in official circles, where, accord- 
ing to the late Sir George Chesney, they act on the 
principle of the father of a family who spares no expense 
in doctors and medicine when his children are sick, but 
withholds the food and clothing necessary to keep them 
in health.—I am, ‘Sir, yours faithfully, 

DonaLp N. REID. 


ELDERLY CURATES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


118 Annandale Road, Greenwich. 
21 December, 1897. 


Sir,—I am glad to find that the writer of your note 
now admits that amongst the unbeneficed clergy ‘‘ there 
are men who get passed by, and men who are too 
unconventional for the average patron, or men who 
have run about from diocese to diocese, and so on,” 
and that such men have a real. grievance. A few 
parsons who are ‘‘too unconventional” are I think 
much needed, and as for moving about from diocese to 
diocese, that is a necessity from which men after thirty 
or thirty-five can with‘difficulty escape. It is better to 
become a clerical tramp than to renounce your priestly 
commission, and sit idly at home, even though you may 
have private means. However, this explanation or 
admission of your writer that there are some ‘‘ excep- 
tions” is at any rate better than to fling opprobrious 
epithets at the heads of us-all indiscriminately. 

He, however, considers that I confuse the issue by 
substituting ‘‘ unbeneficed clergy ” for ‘‘curates.” Yet, 
excepting fellows of colleges, there are none who can 
claim to be ordained without a parochial title, and in 
recent years even the schoolmasters have usually been 
required to serve as curates for at least two years as a 
condition of their being ordained. Now, as we are 
discussing the question of patronage, and the chances 
of unbeneficed clergy becoming beneficed, is it not 
quite to the point to remember that many who engage 
in scholastic work for a few years after ordination 
nevertheless look forward to parochial work as their 
later destination? Is not the same remark applicable 
also to many others of those who for a time may be 
regarded as extra-parochial clergy? Do not minor 
canons, bishops’ chaplains, missioners, college fellows, 
secretaries of societies, chaplains of all kinds, look 
forward to becoming incumbents, in spite of their 
ignorance of, or non-participation in, parochial work, 
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just as theological professors and heads of colleges 
hope to become bishops or dignitaries? And if they 
should fail to become incumbents, would not the tenure 
of their present positions in many instances become 
somewhat precarious? But as, sooner or later, these 
mostly succeed in attaining this object of their ambition, 
does it not help us to understand why so many of what 
I may call the inferior unbeneficed clergy fail to do the 
same, without being either ‘‘ cranks, faddists, &c.,” or 
even without being ‘‘ too unconventional,” or ‘‘ moving 
from diocese to diocese ?” Why then should it confuse 
the issue, when I insist on considering the whole of the 
unbeneficed clergy, and not curates only, as being 
interested in the question of patronage. 

But he says also that I overstate my case, and that if 
all those whom we may call extra-parochial clergy (ze., 
clerical schoolmasters, college professors or fellows, 
chaplains, secretaries of societies, missioners, members 
of cathedral bodies, and other miscellaneous descriptions 
of clergy) are deducted, ‘‘the residuum” cannot be a 
large one. I have estimated roughly there are about 
6500 clergy unbeneficed, besides the assistant-curates. 
I have now taken ‘ Kelly’s Clergy List for 1897,” 
which gives lists of all the extra-parochial clergy under 
their separate headings, and I have counted the whole 
of the names with reasonable care, and I find the 
numbers approximately as follows :— 

Bishops and Cathedral Officers about 400; Secretaries 
of Societies, 120; in Universities and Schools, goo; in 
the Army and Navy, 170; Chaplains of all kinds, goo ; 
total about 2500. But in this enumeration the names 
of very many incumbents are included, and should, 
therefore, be deducted as not being unbeneficed. 
Nevertheless, it shows us that what your writer calls 
‘the residuum ” has for its minimum no less than 4000 


_unbeneficed clergy, who are neither incumbents, nor 


assistant-curates, nor yet holding any extra-parochial 
position. I will leave it to your readers to judge 
whether this ‘‘ residuum” deserves to be called a large 
one or not. SaML. W. THACKERAY. 


[Dr. Thackeray is an accomplished master in the 
gentle art of ingenious wriggling. It would serve his 
case better if he would keep to the point. 

1. He is not justified in asserting that I ‘‘ now 
admit” there are ‘‘ exceptions.” I have admitted it 
all along. 

2. ‘*Why does it confuse the issue to talk of 
‘unbeneficed clergy’ instead of ‘curates?’” Simply 
because what I wrote applied to curates only, as I 
tried to make Dr. Thackeray understand a fortnight 
ago. Of course, all but a few of the unbeneficed are 
interested in the patronage question. I have never 
questioned so obvious a truism. 

3. I have not checked Dr. Thackeray’s figures, and 
until that is done detailed criticism would be unfair. 
But I am having it done carefully, not ‘‘ roughly,” and 
when it is finished I will talk to Dr. Thackeray again 
about the ‘‘residuum.” I do not believe that it 
amounts to anything like 4000: allowing for private 
means and special conditions.—THE WRITER OF THE 
PARAGRAPH. | 


THE WASTE OF OUR SHORT-SERVICE 
SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
109, The Grove, Hammersmith, London, W. 


Sir,—I beg to forward you a few figures, which I 
think may go to show the amount of money wasted on 
our short-service system, which is so warmly supported 
by the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State 
for War. Under the long-service system 50,000 men 
cost in sea transport £85,000, and £10,000 in inland 
transport—in all £95,000 yearly, the annual reliefs being 
about 10,000 men. Old soldiers did not cost any large 
sum in railway expenses, as they were able to march 
the greater portion of the distance to the port of em- 
barkation. Old soldiers were not invalided to, the hills 
except in unusual circumstances, nor were they sent 
there on first arrival, as is now the case with young 
soldiers under the short-service system. 

Against the charge of £95,000 for old soldiers, we 
have under the short-service system (young soldiers) an 
annual cost of transports for, say, 19,000 annually at 
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417 per head, which equals... ... 275,000 

Inland transport to the hills... ...  ...  ... 42,000 

Barracks inthe hills... ... ... ... «. 28,000 
Inland transport connected with sea tran- 

Extra cost of food on the hills... 21,000 

£406,000 

Excess for an inefficient army in India... 4311,000 


This does not include sums of £21 on account of 
deferred pay, which men come home to draw on being 
transferred to the Army Reserve, and might probably 
amount to a few hundred thousand pounds annually. 
After disposing of that money, what becomes of the men? 
They flood the labour market, flood the casual wards, 
and can be seen as sandwich-men. I have seen them, men 
that I knew in India. They tramp all over the country. 

A short time ago I was in Woolwich, and I could 
pretty well form an idea of a man’s life after leaving the 
army. I knew a man who broke out of a workhouse 
in the North of England and tramped to Woolwich ; 
he gave a good account of himself, adding that he met 
thousands of tramps on the road, and many were con- 
nected with the Army, Army Reserve, or were pensioners. 
Is it any wonder that the Batteries of Royal Artillery (vide 
Mr. Arnold Foster’s letter to the ‘‘ Times”) are (with 
no exception) under their strength. Figures tell us 
that the average strength of the Army in India is 71,031. 
I don’t believe anything of the sort. 

In 1894-5 3500 men, invalided from the Army, or 
thirty-three per cent., were discharged unfit for further 
service, sixty-six per cent. of those invalided in 1895 
being under twenty-five years of age! thirty-six per 
cent. were of less than two years’ service, and eighty- 
six per cent. of less than five years’ service. 

Our Army in India is a wreck, and men at home are 
among the huge ranks of unemployed and helpless in- 
valids. A visit toa main troop deck in the Red Sea would 
be enough for any one. A pig has a trough, a sheep his 
pen, a dog his clean straw, but a Christian, a human 
being, can fish for himself. I know of plenty of cases 
where men never got a whole uninterrupted night’s 
rest during the whole of the voyage out. I observe 
that no alterations have been made in the number 
packed off in troopships. The ‘‘ Dunera” sailed from 
Southampton embarking,— 

57 Officers (saloon). 
68 women. 
88 children. 
1180 meg. 
Total 1393 in addition to ship’s company. 

The Commander-in-Chief stated at a recent meeting 
that men could not be got to recruit for long service. 
Granted, for argument sake, but men could not be 
induced to extend their service in India, just when 
they are climatised and seasoned and about to come 
home on transfer to the reserve. Why not? They 
have £21 to spend when they get home. What induce- 
ment to remain in India ? 

Could the Mountain Batteries be kept up to any- 
thing like efficiency with the short service? They 
are all long-service men, the only efficient branch of 
regulars without exception in all India. 

The troopship service wants revising. I went out to 
India in a troopship which was bad, and came home in 
a transport which was worse. A troopship life on a 
voyage to India could only be paralleled by Kingston’s 
description of a slaver. 

To solve the difficulty and to improve the morality 
of the men by making their surroundings attractive, 
the long service (twelve years) system should be adopted 
for troops going to India. Abolish Army Chaplains, and 
leave the religious care of the soldier with the lay mini- 
sters (it does well with Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, &c., 
why not with Church of England ?); there might also 
be forfeiture of pay for men contracting disease and 
throwing extra duty on their comrades. 

Acts of Parliament have failed, and will fail again. 
Amusements for the soldier’s leisure should be aimed at, 
and will be the one basis on which our dilapidated 
Army may hope to be reformed.—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. T. 
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REVIEWS. 


CLOUDS IN THE EAST. 


** Our Troubles in Poona and the Deccan.” 
Crawford, C.M.G. London: Constable. 


N° Englishman, some years ago, was better known 

or more popular in the Western Presidency of 
India than Mr. Arthur Crawford, the author of ‘‘ Our 
Troubles in Poona and the Deccan.” Thoroughly 
understanding and sympathising with the people by 
whom he was both beloved and respected, he will be 
for long remembered in the city of Bombay, which he 
governed and beautified. There the great market which 
bears his name stands as a model of architectural 
appropriateness, symmetry and cohvenience which 
London might advantageously imitate. No one is 
more competent than he to introduce the English 
reader behind the veil which conceals the hidden 
working of Hindu passion, prejudice and sentiment, 
and he places his finger with courage and skill on 
various of our administrative mistakes in dealing with 
the quick-witted population of the Deccan. His book 
is concerned with the history of the district and city of 
Poona in the Deccan, the city of the Mahrattas, now, 
as in the time of the Peishwas, the centre of Brahman 
influence — ever intriguing, self-seeking and hostile to 
the ruling power. Much of Mr. Crawford’s book is too 
minute and realistic in its local rendering to be in- 
teresting to those who have not some knowledge of 
India and its people, while the historical portion, which 
adds to the completeness of the sketch, showing how the 
political characteristics of Poona to-day are the result 
of its past history, contains nothing new, nothing which 
cannot be found in greater detail in the work of Grant 
Duff, the historian of the Mahrattas. A large and 
valuable part of the book is taken up with a picturesque 
account of the constituent parts of the Poona popu- 
lation, Hindu, Muhamadan and Parsi; and every 
important trade and profession, priests, merchants, 
bankers, money-lenders, artisans, coolies, milkmen, 
shepherds, barbers, fishermen, tailors, shoemakers, 
aborigines and outcasts, is described with a clear and 
crisp touch which has its artistic counterpart in the 
admirable sketches of Mr. Horace Van Ruith, who has 
lived long in Western India, and has thoroughly 
mastered the distinguishing characteristics of each 
caste and profession, which are so marked that an 
expert can generally decide, by looking at a strange 
Hindu, his status and hereditary calling. 

That part of Mr. Crawford’s book which is of most 
immediate interest deals with the seditious propaganda 
of a section of the Mahratta Brahmans whose head- 
quarters is Poona; with the genesis and development of a 
typical native newspaper, hostile to constituted authority, 
and subsisting on blackmail and bought support of 
unworthy objects and intriguers ; and, lastly, with the 
sham revival of the nationistic cult of Shiwajee, the most 
audacious and picturesque of old Mahratta freebooters. 
This movement has been started and fostered by 
Brahmans to cover, under pretence of public spirit, 
seditious attacks on the English Government, and 
would not have gained the temporary success which has 
attended it without the foolish encouragement of an 
English Governor too weak and too ill-informed to under- 
stand the significance of a cry raised by the very class 
which usurped all the power of Shiwajee’s descendants, 
led them by intrigue to ruin and death, and which now 
desires, by the same black arts, to bring discredit and 
disaster on the Power which swept away the evil Brah- 
man-ridden kingdom of the Peishwas. There is no reason 
to believe that these intrigues will be successful. The 
heart of the people in Western India, as throughout the 
country, is loyal; the people themselves recognise the 
strength, justice and good intentions of their English 
rulers; while the Brahman class is unpopular and dis- 
trusted, and, on the part of the powerful Muhamadan com- 
munity, rancorously detested. But the intrigue exists, 
and is dangerous owing to the clevernessof the intriguers, 
the Deccani Brahmans, who hold an easy pre-eminence in 
political cunning over every other class in India. The 
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Brahmans of Kashmir, known as Pundits, are not 
intellectually inferior, but their ambition is more 
personal than political and their greediness is the chief 
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safeguard of the paramount Power. So long as they 
are permitted to rob the peasantry of the so-called 
Happy Valley, they are content to abstain from political 
intrigue. Moreover, they still hold a large part of the 
power which the Deccani Brahmans are striving to 
regain. The most noisy class in India are the Bengali 
Baboos, who are full of a superficial cleverness, and 
make up for solid qualities by a perfervid volubility 
which wonderfully impresses Padgett, M.P. But for 
real governing capacity, and for the nice conduct of a 
seditious intrigue, they are children compared with the 
Mahratta Brahman. Their grotesque ineptitude was 
pointed out, last week, in this Review, in comments on 
the meeting of Indians in London under the presidency 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a Parsi gentleman who, as 
an ex-M.P., might have been foolish in better company. 
But the Mahratta Brahman does not give himself away 
like these shallow-pated Baboos. He is not fond of 
preaching treason on public platforms. He prefers to 
work, mole-like, in silence and darkness, and generally 
contrives to escape the grip of the law which fastens on 
his tools and dupes. It must by no means be under- 
stood that all the Deccani Brahmans are disloyal. 
Many of them are excellent men and esteemed friends 
and servants of the Government. The active and con- 
stant practice of sedition is confined to a small section 
who are well known to persons behind the scenes ;_ they 
are mostly men educated in English colleges and often 
employés of the Government against which they plot. 
Nor is the majority of the native press disloyal. Many 
of the Muhamadan and Parsi and some of the Hindu 
newspapers are conducted with discretion and public 
spirit, though their influence is not sufficient to counter- 
act the evil effect of the reptile press which lives on 
detraction, misrepresentation and the blackmail of 
native chiefs and respectable gentlemen and officials. 
The repression of this licentious gang should have been 
long ago undertaken by a Government which was weak 
rather than wisely contemptuous. Of what value is the 
lesson now being read to the seditious by the imprison- 
ment of a treason-preaching editor, when the very man 
whose hostile utterances were constant and notorious, 
has been approved by Lord Sandhurst, the Governor, as 
a member of his Council? Such paltering with treason 
admits of neither palliation nor excuse. 

It is a remarkable fact that at a time when demo- 
cratic forces are becoming more powerful and the 
demand for the abolition of aristocratic privilege more 
pressing, the Government of England, Liberal or 
Tory (and the former are the worst offenders), should 
outrage public morality by sending as Viceroys and 
Governors of our great Indian Empire, men altogether 
incompetent, with no other qualification than that they 
belong to the aristocratic class. The quality of the 
Governors has steadily deteriorated. The office of 
Viceroy is so high and imposing that there should be 
no difficulty in finding statesmen of the first rank and 
of proved ability to fill it. Such a man, Lord Elgin, a 
simple Scotch country gentleman, with no experience 
or training in affairs, certainly is not ; and honesty and 
industry do not make up for the absence of administra- 
tive capacity. In these days of stress and storm, 
when the possession of India depends upon the 
character of its rulers, what excuse can be given for 
sending as Governors any but the most highly-trained 
administrators? This scandal is one which the country 
will have to stop, for it will not be remedied by facile 
Ministers eager to oblige their aristocratic connexions. 
Since the Mutiny the Governors of Bombay have been 
Lord Elphinstone, Sir George Clark, Sir Bartle Frere, 
Sir Seymour FitzGerald, Sir Philip Wodehouse, Sir 
Richard Temple, Lord Reay, Lord Harris, and Lord 
Sandhurst. Of these men, four were in the first rank 
of administrators ; the remainder, with perhaps one 
exception, were needy wirepullers, discredited poli- 
ticians, or impecunious young peers with no record 
behind them, and no knowledge or experience which 
fitted them for the great responsibilities they were to 
undertake. Political jobbery such as this brings a 
swift punishment on the country which tolerates it. 

Brahman sedition in the Deccan can best be checked 
by a wise and generous treatment of the loyal 
Muhamadan community, which is, by race and instinct, 
bitterly opposed to Brahman predominance. The 
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foolish policy which has been pursued on the North- 
west frontier, and which is gradually but certainly 
irritating the Indian Muhamadans and losing their 
confidence, is one of the causes of the recrudescence of 
Brahman intrigue ; for these astute plotters quite realise 
that if the Government, in their insane desire to break 
the spirit of the frontier Muhamadans, make enemies of 
their Indian co-religionists, the chief defence of the 
Government against Brahman sedition will be removed. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 


‘‘ The Principles of Criticism. An Introduction to the 
Study of Literature.” By W. Basil Worsfold. 
London: Allen. 


ISHOP WARBURTON said that there were two 
things which every man thought himself competent 

to do, to manage a small farm and to drive a whiskey. 
Had Warburton lived in our time he would probably 
have added a third—to set up fora critic. What the 
author of the best critical treatise in the Greek language 
pronounced to be the final fruit of long experience, cul- 
ture and study, directed and illumined by certain natural 
qualifications, is now often represented by the idle and 
irresponsible gossip of any one who can gossip agree- 
ably. Agreeable gossip and good criticism are far from 
being incompatible, the misfortune is that they should 
be confounded ; but confounded they are, and the con- 
fusion is the curse of current literature. We have 
recently observed with concern that the rubbish which 
used formerly to be shot into novels and poems is now 
being shot into criticism, and that there appears to be 
a growing impression that the accomplishments which 
qualify young men for spinning cobwebs in fiction and 
manufacturing versicles can, with a little management, 


_ serve to set them up ascritics. There is not much more 


difficulty in forming an opinion about a book than 
there is in reading it, and as criticism in the hands of 
these fribbles becomes little more than the well-lathered 
expression of that opinion, the profession of criticism 
is one in which it is delightfully easy to graduate. It 
requires neither learning nor knowledge, neither culture 
nor discipline. It is neither science nor art; it is the 
gift of nature, a sort of ‘‘lyric inspiration.” With prin- 
ciples, with touchstones, with standards, it has nothing 
whatever to do. Its business is to declaim, to coin 
phrases, to say ‘‘ good things.” Of all the excrescences 
on modern literature it is the most ridiculous, the most 
mischievous, and the most contemptible. 

A writer, therefore, who tries to recall criticism to a 
sense of its responsibilities and true functions deserves 
all sympathy and encouragement. Itis refreshing to turn 
from the sort of thing to which we have referred to suah 
a work as Mr. Worsfold has given us. Evidently an 


accomplished classical scholar with a sound and dis- - 


criminating knowledge of ancient and modern literature, 
he is well equipped for the task which he has under- 
taken—‘‘to present an account of the main principles 
of literary criticism,” which he traces from Plato to 
Matthew Arnold. Mr. Worsfold’s thesis simply stated 
is that criticism—and he deals with criticism chiefly in 
its application to poetry—is that it has passed succes- 
sively through five stages. With the Greeks it con- 
cerned itself principally with form. ‘‘The first question 
it asked with them was not, as with us, what is the 
thought, but what is the form?” By Addison—for here 
Mr. Worsfold makes a prodigious leap over some 
twenty centuries—it was furnished with a new test, 
and it asked how does a given poem affect the ima- 
gination? By Lessing a return was made to the 
formal criticism of the ancients, but he adopted also 
Addison’s criterion, and added definiteness to it. Victor 
Cousin followed in 1818 with his lectures, entitled, 
**Du Vrai, du Beau, et du Bien,” and enlarged the 
boundaries of the science by a complete theory of 
beauty and art, developed mainly out of Plato. Lastly 
came Matthew Arnold, who extended the realm still 
further by the addition of certain other important touch- 
stones of poetic excellence. At the present time a 
gradual limitation of the scope of its rules, and a 
gradual extension of the scope of its principles, are the 
tendencies most discernible in criticism. ‘‘An en- 
lightened criticism no longer aims at directing the 
artist by formulating rules which if they were valid 
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would only tend to obliterate the distinction between 
the fine and the technical arts. It allows him to work 
by whatever methods he may choose, and it is content 
to estimate his merit not by reference to his method 
but by reference to his achievement as measured by 
principles of universal validity.” 

All this is exceedingly ingenious and has in it a 
measure of truth, but like most generalisations on vast 
and complicated subjects it is more plausible than 
sound. The stages in the progress of criticism are not 
so sharply defined as Mr. Worsfold would have us 
believe. If Greek criticism were represented only by 
Plato and the extant works of Aristotle, English by 
Addison and Matthew Arnold, German by Lessing, and 
French by Victor Cousin, what Mr. Worsfold postulates 
might, after a manner, pass muster. But by far the 
greater portion of Greek criticism has perished, and to 
the most important and remarkable work on this subject 
which has come down to us from antiquity, the Treatise 
on the Sublime, Mr. Worsfold does not even refer. If 
he had done so he would have seen that much which he 
appears to suppose is new has long been old. Scat- 
tered passages in the minor Greek critics, in Plutarch 
and in the Scolia, especially if we add what is to be 
found in Roman writers derived no doubt from Greek 
sources, amply warrant doubt whether after all it is 
not with criticism as it is, to use Goethe’s expression, 
with wit, ‘‘ Alles Gescheidte ist schon gedacht worden, 
man muss nur versuchen, es noch einmal zu denken.’”” 
At all events it is a great mistake to suppose 
that Greek criticism in its application to poetry 
is represented by Plato and Aristotle. It would 
be almost as absurd to go to Plato for typical 
Greek criticism on poetry as it would be to go 
to Henry More or the Puritan Divines for typical 
English criticism. He approached only as such a 
philosopher would be likely to approach it. He re- 
garded art and letters generally simply as means of 
educational discipline and culture. He despised poetry 
not only as an appeal, and a perturbing appeal, to the 
senses and the passions, but as representing the 
shadows of shadows. It may be pronounced with 
confidence that had he seriously applied himself to 
literary and artistic criticism he would have been one 
of the subtlest and profoundest critics who ever lived, 
and would probably have anticipated so far as principles 
are concerned all that Mr. Worsfold attributes to 
Addison, to Lessing, and to Victor Cousin; but he 
was wilful and fanatical. Still less is Greek criticism 
represented by Aristotle. It is in the highest degree 
misleading to generalise from such a work as the 
‘*Poetics.” It is not merely a fragment, but a fragment 
deformed by desperate corruption, hopeless interstices 
and contemptible interpolations. Of Aristotle’s critical 
writings it is, moreover, only a fragment. If it confines 
itself, or practically confines itself, to formal criticism, 
it is simply because it was designed to deal with that 
particular department of criticism, not because its 
author supposed that the chief question which concerned 
criticism was form; the definition of tragedy is a suf- 
ficient indication of this, to say nothing of many 
occasional remarks both in this treatise and in the 
‘*Rhetoric.” Aristotle, it is true, derived his canons from 
an analysis of the masterpieces of Greek poetry, but it is 
doing him great injustice to say that he would make all 
epics Homeric, and all plays Sophoclean, and most 
erroneous to assume that modern criticism commenced 
at this point. The truth is that Mr. Worsfold has gone 
too far; he has confounded the various aspects of 
criticism with stages in its development. Aristotle 
dealt with form because it was his business to deal with 
form. Plato approached poetry from a particular point 
of view, because it was from that particular point of 
view that it concerned him. Had Mr. Worsfold taken — 
his stand in his review of ancient criticism on the 
treatise attributed to Longinus he would have seen that 
what he so strangely attributes to Addison had been 
anticipated by Greek critics. So, too, Bacon struck no 
new note in the famous passage about poetry in the 
‘* Advancement of Learning.” 

It is impossible to give an adequate: account of the 
evolution of criticism without a very careful survey of 
the chief contributors to criticism in each genera- 
tion, and such a survey Mr. Worsfold has not 
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attempted. To Latin criticism he never even refers. 
About the Elizabethan critics he is equally silent ; 
even such a treatise as ‘‘ Sidney’s Apology” is passed 
over without notice; so are Ben Jonson’s admirable 
remarks. Again, scarcely a word is said about Dryden 
or about Dryden’s predecessors and contemporaries 
in France. The consequence is that much is attributed 
to Addison which certainly does not belong to him; 
and Addison’s importance as a critic is much over- 
rated. Of the important contributions to this branch 
of literature in England, in France, in Italy, and in 
Germany, which were made between the appearance 
of the Abbé Dubos’s ‘ Réflexions critiques sur la 
poésie et la peinture” in 1719, and the lectures of 
Coleridge and Schelegel about 1812, all that is said is 
represented by what is said of Lessing. Though a 
long chapter is given to Matthew Arnold, Matthew 
Arnold’s master, Sainte Beuve, is, if we remember 
rightly, not so much as named. 

Dr. Johnson divided critics into three classes—those 
who know the rules and judge by them, those who 
know no rules but judge entirely by natural taste, those 
who know the rules but are above them. This has 
been true in all ages, and sufficiently disposes of Mr. 
Worsfold’s hypothesis about the stages through which 
criticism has passed. All that can be said is that at 
certain times there has been a tendency, determined of 
course by the character of the particular age, towards 
the predominance of a particular critical method and of 
particular points of view. Further than this it would 
be perilous to go. It has been the task of the present 
age to develop each of these methods to the full, and 
the most authoritative critics of the last twenty years 
might easily be ranged under one of those classes. The 
soundest and most valuable part of Mr. Worsfold’s 
book is the part dealing with the criticism of the last 
few years. His chapter on Matthew Arnold in particular 
is admirable, and his remarks on the functions of criti- 
cism at the present time, deduced as they have been 
from Wordsworth, Arnold and Ruskin, are in the 
highest degree instructive and interesting. In pointing 
out that criticism should not confine itself merely to the 
investigation of technical excellence, and to all that is 
implied in the doctrine of Art for Art’s sake, but should 
recognise that there are limits beyond which the artist 
should not exercise his technical skill, he recalls us to 
principles which it is well that criticism should not 
forget. We quite agree with him that there is an in- 
creasing tendency to recognise these limits, and to lay 
most stress on the interpretation of the ideal element in 
literature and art. That is certainly the modern note. 
We have expressed our reasons for dissenting from Mr. 
Worsfold’s historical view of the evolution of criticism, 
but his book is full of good things and will amply repay 
the attention of serious readers. It is a book which 
does not deserve to be lost in the crowd. 


THE WISDOM OF THE WEBBS. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. | 


**Industrial Democracy.” By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. Two volumes. London: Longmans. 


it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The 
luck that follows ability and energy has come to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in the shape of an in- 
dustrial dispute which makes the subject of their 
magnum opus all-important at the moment of its 
publication. ‘‘ Industrial Democracy” is one of those 
books before which the candid reviewer throws up the 
sponge. When one of our cleverest politicians and 
most successful administrators takes to wife a trained 
investigator of equally conspicuous enterprise and 
ingenuity, and the twain devote six years’ time and 
trouble, and a sum running into four figures for special 
out-of-pocket expenses alone, to an industrial inquiry 
mainly concerning districts in which it is easier to find 
an auk or a dodo than a man of letters, the academician 
who does not wish to make himself ridiculous will 
frankly leave the responsibility for nine-tenths of their 
report with its authors, and admit that the only verdict 
that can decide its value is the verdict of history. All 
that can be said is that if the startling group, or rather 
crowd, of novel and illuminating conclusions here put 
forward..with a mass of apparently unanswerable 
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evidence, stands the test of the industrial development 
of the next fifty years, ‘‘ Industrial Democracy” will 
be the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ” of the twentieth century. 

Let us make a dash at a few of the points likely to be 
pounced on at the present moment. How, for instance, 
does the new Webb wisdom bear on the Engineers’ 
Lock-out? Very enlighteningly and very trenchantly in- 
deed, though we doubt whether either the engineers or 
their employers will be clever or studious enough to 
piece together the passages that concern them, and 
construct their case accordingly. If they do, they will 
learn many things. First, that the authors regard the 
aspiration of the more extreme section of the employers 
to demolish Trade Unionism as precisely on a par, in 
point of ignorance and unsanctified simplicity, with the 
resistance of the greener sort of trade-unionist to 
machinery. Second, that the employers could state a 
convincing case on many points, not against Trade Union- 
ism, but against the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
Third, that the constitution of the A.S.E., allowing of 
unauthorised and unconcerted local strikes at the ex- 
pense of the whole union, and aiming at the amalga- 
mation of trades which should be federated instead, 
makes it intolerable, not only to the employers, but to 
the other unions, thus explaining why the document 
which the employers took as their brief at the late con- 
ference was actually the manifesto of one of the most 
important trade-unionists in the kingdom, Mr. Robert 
Knight, the generalissimo of the Boilermakers. Fourth, 
that the employers would have won hands down if they 
had known what they were about, and not suffered 
their Hotspurs to betray them into the mere class folly 
of a London clubman’s attack on Trade Unionism. 
All this might have been turned to good account by the 
masters had it been put into their hands a few months 
ago. But it is here associated with so well marshalled 
a case in favour of collective bargaining that, as things 
now stand, the likelihood is that the general body of 
trade-unionists, who would undoubtedly, and for good 
reasons, have been by no means sorry to see the A.S.E. 
get a sound drubbing on any issue peculiar to itself, 
will now come to the rescue. The same want of 
science in industrial policy that led the employers to 
attack collective bargaining unintentionally in the con- 
fusion of the struggle will equally prevent them from 
effectively disclaiming their blunder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb appear in their well-known 
character of Fabian Collectivists in their preference for 
legal enactment before collective bargain, and, above 
all, in their uncompromising demand, supported by a 
most formidable mass of illustration and argument, for 
the legal establishment of a minimum standard of sub- 
sistence, including wages as well as sanitation and 
hours of labour, in all industries. In this connexion it 
is impossible not to be struck by their adroit con- 
trast between the decay of British agriculture as an 
unregulated industry with a consequent abjectly low 
standard of wage for its employees and of ability for its 
farmer-organizers, and the immense advances made in 
our factory industries in direct proportion to the stress 
of regulation imposed on them by the Factory Acts, 
with the consequent forcing up of the condition of the 
workers, and of the degree and quality of the ability indis- 
pensable to a successful employer. This may be taken 
as an example of the effective special pleading in which 
the book abounds—a special pleading which will 
probably carry the verdict of a heavy majority of the 
national jury in the end unless counsel on the other side 
wake up very considerably from their self-satisfied 
academic lethargy. 

Neo-Protectionists will find the lines of defence for 
Free Trade puzzlingly shifted. According to Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb, foreign competition is not, as it is always 
assumed to be, international competition. Given a 
certain demand for exports to pay for imports, the real 
competition is between the various English trades to 
decide what the exports shall consist of. Thus Lanca- 
shire cotton competes for its share of our foreign trade, 
not with Bombay cotton, but with Cleveland minerals, 
Northampton boots, Sheffield saws, and matches and 
sweated clothes from Bow and Stepney. In this com- 
petition excellence counts for a good deal; but, unfor- 
tunately, cheapness counts for more. Consequently the 
foreign trade falls into the hands of the best and worst 
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trades, especially the worst. Now, it is contended, all 
the worst trades are what the authors call ‘“‘ parasitic 
trades:” that is, instead of paying their way by sup- 
porting their own labour, they employ women living 
partly at the expense of their families on wages earned 
by their fathers in other trades, which are thus made 
to subsidise the ‘‘ parasitic trades.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb advocate, with unapologetic directness, and with 
a cogency appalling to the laissez-faire school, the 
screwing up of these parasitic industries to self-sup- 
porting point by an iron law of minimum, and are 
prompt with their demonstration that if such stress of 
regulation screws any industry out of existence we 
shall be well rid of it. 

On the Malthusian problem the authors do not mince 
matters as regards its change of aspect during the last 
twenty years. In the seventies the population question, 
meaning always the inevitability of an increase of 
children following an increase of wages, was the 
unanswerable objection to all Collectivist schemes of 
Social reform. Henry George’s vehement attack on 
Miil’s statement of it shows how important it seemed. 
To-day that attack is the idlest of library curiosities. 
The population is at present deliberately restricted arti- 
ficially except in those sections of the labouring class 
where poverty and recklessness make even the least 
expensive providential measures impossible. To old- 
fashioned readers the most disquieting pages in ‘‘Indus- 
trial Democracy” will be those statistical charts which 
prove, apparently beyond question, that an advance in 
wages is now-a-days followed with the utmost certainty 
by a decrease in the rate of multiplication of the class 
earning it. 

There is a highly entertaining and novel chapter 
on a very dry and hackneyed subject: to wit, the 
higgling of the market. Even the economists will be 
tickled by the unexpectedness with which the familiar 
Socialist exposition of the disadvantages at which the 
workman higgles with the manufacturer is followed by 
a demonstration that the manufacturer himself is 
similarly oppressed by the wholesale trader, the trader 
by the shopkeeper, and the shopkeeper by the cus- 
tomer. In fact, there is no subject, however often it 
has been threshed out academically, on which the 
authors’ first-hand investigations and thoroughly con- 
crete and contemporary methods have not led them to 
conclusions, or at least pregnant observations, which 
make it very dangerous for the doctrinaire reviewer to 
glance at the heading, skip the chapter, and jump to 
the conclusion. 

There is nothing more to be said. The book is either 
the most remarkable economic treatise of the nineteenth 
century, or else the most plausible of its pseudo- 
scientific delusions. 


HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE. 


‘* Last Studies.” By Hubert Crackanthorpe. London: 
Heinemann. 


HESE ‘Last Studies” of Hubert Crackanthorpe 
contain three stories, two of them, ‘‘ Anthony 
Garstin’s Courtship” and ‘‘ Trevor Perkins,” ranking 
among his good, his characteristic work ; together with 
a hesitating introduction by Mr. Henry James. The 
stories, perhaps, tell us nothing new about their author, 
though I seemed to feel in ‘‘ Anthony Garstin,” when it 
came into my hands in the summer of 1896, for publica- 
tion in the ‘‘ Savoy,” something almost like a reaching 
out in more or less a new direction. In any case, they 
are well worth adding to the work contained in those 
few, small books which are all that a writer cut off 
so early had time to leave us; ‘‘ Wreckage,” published 
in 1893, ‘‘ Sentimental Studies,” in 1895, and ‘‘ Vig- 
nettes,” in 1896. A life’s work so narrow in compass, 
so limited, indeed, in range, may seem to require a cer- 
tain explanation from those who consider it to have 
been of importance. A few dreary stories, a few pages of 
impressionistic writing about moods and landscapes, 
that is all we have to set over against the brilliant pro- 
ductiveness of such scarcely older men as Mr. Kipling. 
Is there a place anywhere, we cani ine many people 
asking, for even a present memory of this young man 
and his depressing work ? 
Few have gone further in the direction’ of bare,’ 
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hard, persistent realism, the deliberately unsympathetic 
record of sordid things which have really happened 
because they have really happened. With Crackan- 
thorpe there was always a revolt, the revolt of the im- 
personal artist, to whom evil things had certainly no 
attraction but a cold, intellectual one, against those 
English conventions which make it difficult to be quite 
frank in English. His courage was absolute ; Quixotic 
on behalf of an idea. All his stories were written with 
the one intention of being true to his artistic conception 
of life, and with no more cherished hope than that of 
vindicating the claims and possibilities of art, of re- 
moving perhaps some restriction, of at least making 
way for liberty. 

And, in his measure, he succeeded. When ‘‘ Wreck- 
age” was published, nothing so audacious had been 
seen in English prose fiction for a long time. And it 
must, I think, have seemed evident that this audacity 
was an audacity without fever (as with George Egerton) 
or special pleading (as with Sarah Grand). Probably, 
indeed, the impartiality of the manner may have seemed 
a very vice of vice to persons, very numerous in England, 
who condone sensuality if it is sentimental, and con- 
demn the philosophic recognition that evil is merely 
evil. But I speak of those who are really capable of 
forming an honest and intelligent opinion on these 
matters. To them, surely, it must have been evident 
that here was a writer of proud sincerity, to whom any 
baseness would have been an impossibility. He seemed 
to come forward, saying: ‘‘ I am going to try to show 
you some of the things I have seen in life, pitiable 
things, in whose sorrows I have sorrowed, out of 
whose despair I see no way, but which I shall tell you 
as calmly as I can, for I do not wish to prejudice you 
with what may be my own prejudices. I shall draw 
no moral from what I have seen; there may be more 
morals to draw than one; I leave you to do that, each 
for himself. Other people have shown you what they 
take to be life, and it has been for the most part the 
story of courtships, ending with marriage, though 
indeed marriage is properly a beginning and not an 
ending. In this world of theirs there have been 
heroical and pathetic adventures, villains who have 
been very black, and saints who have been very white. 
For myself I see another kind of world, in which no 
one is quite good or quite bad, in which nothing ex- 
traordinary happens, but which is full of mean troubles, 
and sordid cares, and too heedless and too passionate 
people, and in which love, and death, and pity, and 
wrong-doing come and go under dim masks and soiling 
disguises. Who knows if there is any such thing as. 
‘real life?’ To each of us there appears his own 
image of the world; art is the shadowing of that per- 
haps illusory image.” 

Such writers as these are not popular writers ; but 
they are salutary. It is well that there should be those 
who have these stern things to say to us; they save us 
from the dominion of smoothness and the dominion of 
untruth, and they hinder us from growing contented 
with our life or with our art. For the most part, we 
reward them by making them martyrs; martyrs 
for art. 

By a curious, yet easily explicable paradox, it is the 
impersonal artist who is most commonly in revolt ; for 
he has to fight for his idea. The world is lenient 
towards the sinner, even if he does not repent: for his 
outcry is the subtlest of tributes to that morality of 
which the world is the guardian, and which is the 
guardian of the conventions of the world. The imper- 
sonal artist, whose only duty is towards a higher law, 
smites suddenly on the satisfaction of things as they 
are, and with the sword of the idea. It is the world’s 
turn to cry out, for here isa new assaying of its accepted 
currency, a trying over again of its leading cases, a 
judging of itself, and not by its own laws. The world 
does well to hate abstract ideas, for it is at the sound of 
the crying (scarce above a whisper) of the voice of 
abstract ideas that the walls of its fools’ paradise come 
clattering about its ears. 


To say that Crackanthorpe’s view of life was limited, 


to say that it was youthful (and both may with some 


truth be said), is afterall to disprove nothing that I have | 


said in hishonour. Force, and especially directing force, 


comes from limitation, and wisdom has the folly of its 
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courage only when itis young. There is a certain naiveté, 
even, in Crackanthorpe’s disregard of the fair colours 
which are on the other and outer side of the garment, 
just as real as the seams and the grey lining. And the 
hardest thing that can be said of him is that he misses 
beauty in his desire to come closer than beauty will let 
men come to truth. It is possible, indeed, to think the 
whole direction of his talent not the best one; to think 
that in following Maupassant he had mistaken his 
leader ; that the part of life which can be rendered by 
that somewhat dusty method is not even the most 
interesting part of life. After all has been said, what 
| call Crackanthorpe’s heroism remains, a_ personal 
quality, which, if he had lived, would have led him to 
do perhaps quite different, perhaps more lasting things. 
As it is, he has done something, not inconsiderable. It 
is no slight thing to have merely written the story, in 
“Wreckage,” called ‘‘A Dead Woman.” But, above 
all, he was of those who fight well, who fight unsel- 
fishly, the knights errant of the idea. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


JOHN HUNTER, SURGEON. 


“John Hunter: Man of Science and Surgeon.” By 
Stephen Paget. With Introduction by Sir James 
Paget. London: Unwin. 


77 was fitting that a series of volumes on the 

‘*Masters of Medicine” should begin with the 
honoured name of John Hunter. This celebrated ex- 
perimenter in physiological and surgical science left 
behind him immortal results for succeeding generations. 
He and his brother William became great men through 
the force of their original abilities and resolute 
character. They were not the manufacture of schools 
or colleges, or the product of universities. Had they 
been such, their genius would have been ‘‘cribb’d, 
cabin’d, and confin’d,” and the world would have heard 
very little about them. 

Extremely characteristic were the remarks which John 
Hunter made about his youth in after life. ‘‘ When I 
was a boy,” he said, ‘‘I wanted to know all about the 
clouds, and the grasses, and why the leaves changed 
colour in the autumn; I watched the ants, bees, birds, 
tadpoles, and caddis-worms; I pestered people with 
questions about what nobody knew or cared anything 
about.” He hated his school books; nor did he see 
the good of learning even at Oxford. ‘‘ They wanted 
to make an old woman of me, or that I should stuff 
Latin and Greek at the university ; but these schemes I 
cracked like so many vermin as they came before me.” 

The facts of Hunter’s life may be put into brief 
compass. After some experience as assistant in a 
dissecting-room, he studied surgery under Cheselden, 
and subsequently under Pott, at St. George’s Hospital, 
in 1749-50. In this hospital he became surgeon- 
pupil, and afterwards house surgeon, as well as 
partner with his brother in the anatomical school. 
Next he served in the army as staff-surgeon, but in 
1763 returned to London, and began the practice of 
surgery, and the study of comparative anatomy. The 
Royal Society elected him a Fellow in 1767, and he was 
appointed surgeon at St. George’s in the following 
year. One of his earliest pupils was the celebrated 
Jenner. Hunter was appointed surgeon-extraordinary 
to the King in 1776, and some years later he built his 
museum and lecture-rooms. In 1785 he successfully 
essayed his famous operation for the cure of aneurism 
—that of tying the main artery high up above the 
disease, and leaving the collateral circulation to nourish 
the parts beyond the ligature. This operation has 
saved thousands of limbs and lives, and yet it is one 
which some later surgeons have been fearful of at- 
tempting from lack of sufficient nerve. Hunter was 
awarded the Copley medal of the Royal Society in 
1787 ; but although he was now recognised as the head 
of his profession by all the younger surgeons, many of 
his contemporaries im as an enthusiast and 
an innovator. 

Hunter married Miss Anne Home, a friend of 
Madame d’Arblay and Mrs. Montagu. She had herself. 


no slight pretensions to literary talent, and wrote the song | 


‘My Mother. bids me bind my hair,” set to such delight- 
ful music by Haydn. She likewise, it is said, arranged 
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the words for Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” and composed a 
volume of poems. The day before his marriage, Hunter 
wrote to his brother: ‘‘ To-morrow morning at eight 
o’clock, and at St. James’s Church, I enter into the holy 
state of matrimony. As that is a ceremony which you 
are not particularly fond of, I will not make a point of 
having your company there.” The distinguished sur- 
geon must have been rather trying as a husband some- 
times, as this anecdote will serve to prove :—‘‘ On 
returning home late one evening he unexpectedly found 
his drawing-room filled with musical professors, con- 
noisseurs, and other idlers whom Mrs. Hunter had 
assembled. He was greatly irritated, and walking 
straight into the room, addressed the astonished guests 
pretty much in the following strain :—‘I know nothing 
of this kick-up, and I ought to have been informed of 
it beforehand; but, as | am now returned home to 
study, I hope the present company will retire.’” Yet 
in spite of their diversity of tastes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter lived comfortably and amicably together. After 
Hunter’s death, in 1793, it was ascertained that his 
museum contained upwards of 10,500 specimens 
illustrative of anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
natural history. Such a collection was never gathered 
together by any other individual devotee of science, 
and it was purchased by the Government for £15,000, 
and presented to the Royal College of Surgeons. By 
his observations, experiments and specimens, Hunter 
was the creator of Pathology, as we now understand it, 
and his work has been ¢ontinued and extended by men 
like Wilks, Paget, and Lister. 

Mr. Paget has gathered together a number of in- 
teresting anecdotes respecting the subject of his bio- 
Two 
of them may be quoted here :— 

‘‘Dr. Garthshore was quite a physician of the old 
school, always well dressed and exceedingly polite, and 
a great favourite with the dowagers. He was intimate 
with John Hunter, who did not, however, treat him 
with much courtesy. One day the doctor, on entering 
the dissecting-room where Hunter was at work, began, 
as usual, with great empressement, ‘My d-e-a-r John 
Hunter.’ ‘My dear Tom Fool,’ replied Hunter, look- 
ing up and imitating the tone and manner of the 
astonished doctor.” 

‘One morning, finding Mr. Hunter very busy in his 
collection, Dr. Garthshore observed, ‘Ah, John, you 
are always at work!’ ‘I am,’ replied Mr. Hunter, 
‘and when I am dead, you will not soon meet with 
another John Hunter.’ 

Hunter worked laboriously almost to the very end, 
and in 1792, in spite of failing health, he would keep 
William Clift writing while he dictated from seven to 
eleven at night, and sometimes an hour or two later. 
Sir Richard Owen, who married Clift’s daughter, has 
said, ‘‘ My father-in-law has described to me the scene 
he often stayed to witness with sleep-laden eyes, when 
the master could no longer dictate, and issued from his 
study on the ground floor, to take his much-needed 
repose, on one of Mrs. Hunter’s reception-nights, with 
difficulty stemming the social stream on the staircase.” 
He bore a stupendous burden of work, as Mr. Paget 
observes. What Thackeray said of Swift was true of 
Hunter—he ‘‘tore through life;” and the two men 
were not unlike in temperament and suffering. 

The busy surgeon had no sympathy with upstarts or 
conceited students who imagined they could master the 
secrets of surgical science by a short cut. One such 
person having casually mentioned that he thought of 
giving a course of lectures on comparative anatomy, 
Hunter looked up and drily replied, ‘‘ Sir, that is a bold 
undertaking ; I had thoughts once myself of doing the 
same thing, but the difficulties and necessary qualifica- 
tidns were so great that I did not think myself competent 
to the task ; but you, I dare say, may feel yourself quite 
equal to it.” To the really earnest student, however, 
he was ever considerate and helpful. He had also 
quick and generous sympathies where needed, whether 


_ of a pecuniary or advisory character. 


His biographer remarks that the whole output of 
Hunter’s working life is fourfold—‘‘ literary, surgical, 
anatomical, physiological and experimental; but the _ 


- multiplication of these factors does not give the whole, 


result of his work. He brought surgery into closer: 
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touch with science. Contrast him with Ambroise 
Paré, a surgeon in some ways like him, shrewd, ob- 
servant, ahead of his age; the achievements of Paré, 
side by side with those of Hunter, are like child’s play 
in comparison with the serious affairs of men; Paré 
advanced the art of surgery, but Hunter taught the 
science of it.” 

The preparation of this memoir has been committed 
to suitable and sympathetic hands, and the result is a 
valuable and incisive sketch of its great subject. 


MISS BLIND’S POEMS. 


**A Selection from the Poems of Mathilde Blind.” 
Edited by Arthur Symons. London: Unwin. 


N° one who has given attention to the progress of 

poetry through more than one generation can 
fail to recognise the singularly ephemeral character of 
the main part ¢’ female verse. Every year or two, 
some young woman with keen emotions and a delicate 
turn of expression comes into brief prominence as a 
poet and seems to be about to assert a definite influence. 
Sometimes the popularity of these songstresses, their 
apparent individuality, and the interest they awaken 
among people of taste is so considerable that every one 
takes for granted that they have ‘‘ come to stay.” But 
where are Menella Bute Smedley and Adelaide A. 
Proctor? Where the devout Dora Greenwell and 
where the learned Augusta Webster? Who now 
remembers Sadie Williams and Emily Pfeiffer and Amy 
Levy? Within a very short space of time all these 
have become the most shadowy of echoes, and not one 
of them, praised as each was in her own time, has 
added so much as a single lyric to the store of perma- 
nent English poetry. 

We know not exactly to what peculiarity in the con- 
ditions of the female mind this power of pleasing for a 
little while and then altogether ceasing to please is due. 
It is not absolutely inevitable, of course, as the admir- 
able and durable poetry of Elizabeth Browning and 
Christina Rossetti proves, but it is curiously frequent. 
The place taken by women in the history of English 
poetry is extremely small in proportion not only with 
their sustained interest in the art but with their activity 
in endeavouring to cultivate it. The lady whose selected 
poems come before us to-day was conscious of the 
ephemeral value of most feminine work in the arts, but 
she was determined in her own person to belie it. She 
was possessed by a fiery ambition; she attempted by 
the cultivation of high intellectual aims and the treat- 
ment of serious and unusual subjects to overcome the 
fate which she saw ahead of most of her lyrical sisters. 
She thought, too, that much of their rapid ultimate 
failure depended on the fact that they trusted too exclu- 
sively to the fond emotions of youth and gave neither 
time nor labour to the art. She, therefore, made it her 
business to stand abreast of the culture of the hour at 
as many points as she could, and she so persevered 
that, after the publication of some seven or eight 
volumes of verse, death found her, in her fiftieth year, 
still hard at work upon poetry. Yet it is impossible to 
admit that Miss Mathilde Blind ever succeeded, and 
although she died scarcely a year ago the dust is 
beginning to gather thickly over her strenuous and 
estimable labours. 

It is the good fortune of Miss Blind that her poems 
have fallen into the hands of one of the most instructed 
as well as the most scrupulously honest critics of the 
day, Mr. Arthur Symons. His preface to this little 
volume palpitates with the desire to be kind, to be in- 
dulgent, and yet to be true. The result is almost 
pathetic, so plainly does one see how difficult the re- 
sponsibility has been to Mr. Symons. No doubt—or else 
he would not have been chosen for the duty—he was 
previously acquainted with the writings of Miss Blind, 
and had expressed sympathy with them. He had been 
subjected, as we all are, to that beauté de diable of so 
much feminine verse, that sweetness and freshness 
which deceive critic after critic, and no doubt, too, he 
set forth to pluck a nosegay from Miss Blind’s garden 
with the most confident assurance of an easy, pleasant 
task. And for Miss Blind, as we have said, it is a very 
fortunate thing that a critic so competent in lyrical 
horticulture has taken her parterres in hand. He 
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brings back to us quite a brilliant little posy. But our 
imagination strays with him, and we smile, very rue- 
fully, to think what a disillusion the whole adventure 
must have been. This handsome dahlia was broken 
on one side, this rose had lost all its central petals, 
here a fine specimen was ruined by a hopeless blemish, 
and everywhere the sun had scorched and the wind had 
wasted the blossoms. Ah, the difficulty Mr. Symons 
must have had in gathering enough to fill his little vase 
of white and gold ! 

There is suggested by a phrase of Mr. Symons’ 
own a reason for this sadly rapid passage of interest 
out of most feminine verse. He very gently and 
pleasantly opines that Miss Blind ‘‘had confidence 
in the plenary inspiration of first thoughts; and her 
work remains a suggestion, rather than an accomplish- 
ment, of what she might have done.” So does the work 
of women who possessed, we must suppose, an indi- 
vidual character more clearly defined than hers—pre- 
eminently that of Felicia Hemans and Mrs. Norton. 
When the former poetess, at the end of a really affect- 
ing lyric, in a hurry to be finished, closes with such a 
line as ‘“‘ And nought beyond, O Earth!” or when the 
latter, in the course of the most personal and most 
genuinely impassioned of all her pieces, tells us that 
men ‘‘Scoffed to see me feebly stem the tide,”—like 
Miss Blind, they ‘‘ placed confidence in the plenary in- 
spiration of first thoughts,” and it betrayed them. It 
betrays all, except a very few divinely inspired male im- 
provisatores, and even of the Bellmanns and Bérengers 
we cannot be perfectly certain that the burst of public 
madness has not been carefully rehearsed in private. 
But the women are too emotional to endure the toil 
and long delay of art, and even in Mrs. Browning her- 
self we are forced to feel that very often, for the lack 
of executive care, ‘‘her work remains a suggestion, 
rather than an accomplishment, of what she might 
have done.” To the necessity of making ‘‘ des vers 
souverains plus fort que les airains,” the female breast 
seems to be absolutely impervious. The only thought 
of the woman poet is to pour forth her emotion in un- 
premeditated strains, which will charm their auditors 
for half an hour at the utmost. The ‘‘ cothurne étroit” 
of Gautier’s famous ode is a garment abhorrent to her 
mind. 

We think that Mr. Symons has done well to give 
prominence to the Egyptian studies of Miss Blind. 
‘‘The Tombs of the Kings” needs only to be a little 
shorter and to be polished here and there to be a very 
noble poem of the half-topographical, half-antiquarian 
class. ‘‘The Moon of Ramadan” is a curious series of 
lyrical reflections on the change in the valley of the 
Nile from the rule of the wise Gods of old to that of 
Mahomet. Miss Blind’s songs and sonnets have the 
merits of elevated thought, consistent imagery and a cer- 
tain intensity of emotion. They are marred by an absence 
of melody, which was probably inherent and the result 
of her German birth and parentage. It is painful to say 
of this admired and accomplished lady that she always 
seems a little way below—sometimes a very little way 
indeed, yet always below—that mysterious point at 
which verse, whether on the strength of its music, or its 
perfect structure, or what we vaguely call its charm, 
begins to be exquisite. Miss Blind’s figure, in this 
connexion and if we are right, becomes almost tragical, 
because no one was ever more convinced of inspiration 
than she was or beat more fiercely against the brazen 
gates of oblivion. Nor will her name be forgotten ; 
it will be remembered as that of a woman of high 
intellectual gifts and varied energy, although we fear 
that it will not be remembered as that of a poet. 


BUTLER OF WANTAGE. 


‘‘ Life and Letters of William John Butler, D.D., late 
Dean of Lincoln.” London: Macmillan. 


Ste history of the Oxford movement, and of the 
men who made it, has lately been put before us, 
from various pens, with great fulness. But there is 
another movement, or at any rate another stage of the 
Tractarian development, which yet awaits its record, 
although its importance is at least as great as, and its 
influence far wider than, that of the original revival. 


Tractarianism was literary and academic; it was a 
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university school of thought which attracted a certain 
number of the clergy and a few of the upper-class laity. 
But it was in no sense a popular movement. The 
artisans of the towns, the labourers of the villages, 
remained untouched, while the greater part of the 
middle-classes was decidedly hostile. Yet the strength 
of the High Church school to-day lies precisely among 
those sections of the English people which were not 
reached by the Oxford men ; among the middle-classes 
and the poor. Had Tractarianism continued upon its 
original lines, it could never have reached the people 
or transformed the Church of England. That it has 
been enabled to do so is mainly due to a body of men 
who differed in many respects from those to whom they 
looked as pioneers and leaders, but chiefly in that they 
saw the necessity of adopting new methods, and of 
turning to other fields of activity. These men of the 
second movement may be said to have done their work, 
for the most part, in two ways; first, by popularising 
the academic Tractarian theology, which they con- 
densed into catechisms, and manuals, and books of 
devotion, pouring them in cheap forms from the press 
in a constantly increasing torrent, that made its way 
into every corner of England; and secondly, as active 
working parsons, translating the principles and theories 
of Oxford into practice, and applying them to the 
problems of a parish or a church. Among the former, 
the names of Dr. Littledale and Dr. Sadler are typical ; 
of the latter, two of the foremost representatives were 
Charles Lowder in town, and William Butler in the 
country. Butler became successively Canon of Wor- 
cester and Dean of Lincoln; but the work of his life 
was done while vicar of the little Berkshire country 
town of which another Butler, he of the ‘‘ Analogy,” 
had been incumbent in former years. It is as ‘‘ Butler 
of Wantage” that the Dean will be best remembered. 
He did for the south of England, as one of the writers of 
this ‘‘life” truly observes, what Hook did for the north; 
it may be added that he set the standard of what a 
working parson should be, no less conspicuously than 
his diocesan, Samuel Wilberforce, created the modern 
ideal of a working bishop. 

Butler would have been a remarkable man in any 
walk of life. The tall upright figure, the keen clean- 
shaven face, the firm mouth and strong chin, the 
searching eyes—the single eye-glass added to rather 
than took from their power—the rapid speech and 
movement, the decision of every word and gesture, all 
told of no ordinary personality. He was a man to be 


feared ; for he hated with a holy hatred all insincerity, 


and exaggeration, and laziness. ‘‘How do you 
know ?” he would sharply ask, if an adventurous talker 
seemed to be drawing the long bow. ‘‘ Oh, lots of 
people said so.” ‘‘Lots of people? Mame six!” 
Or, when in early days he was complimented by some 
gushing creature upon his ‘‘ beautiful sermon!” ‘‘ Was 
it beautiful? then what are you going to do?” The 
editor of the ‘‘ Life,” by the way, gives too few speci- 
mens of Butler’s incisive talk; neither of these 
examples, well known among Butler’s friends, is to be 
found in the book. The Dean was one of the best 
talkers the present writer has known, though some- 
— apt to bludgeon without mercy a pretender ora 
ool. 

Such a man was sufe to be called hard and even 
brutal. Nothing could be more unjust in regard to 
Butler. It is true that he never spared humbug, or 
fuss, or self-assertion; that he was sometimes hasty, 
sometimes prejudiced, always dogmatic ; that he liked 
his own way, like the rest of us; that he was masterful, 
in short. But hard or inconsiderate he never was; no 
man had a more tender heart, or was capable of more 
full and delicate sympathy than he. He expected his 
curates and his other helpers to work hard and to obey 
orders ; and if they failed therein, he let them know it. 
But if, as he said, his curates were always his best 
friends, so was he, to the last, the best friend of those 
who were, or had been, his curates. Wantage was 
probably the best school for curates in England; men 
who could stand that bracing moral and physical 
atmosphere must needs be strong, healthy human 
beings, and the list of Butler’s curates contains the 
names of-some of the foremost Anglican clergymen of 
the last and the present generations. 
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His parochial methods were notable for their 
thoroughness and their practical character. He laid 
the greatest stress on regular house-to-house visitation 
by the clergy themselves, not merely by district visitors 
or deputies of any kind. He himself visited the parish 
schools every day, taught the pupil-teachers daily, and 
was in the closest touch with the staff of the great 
network of schools he established in the place. His 
system of monthly communicant classes was most 
carefully worked out; no fewer than twelve different 
classes were held in the week preceding the first Sunday 
of each month, and before the great Church festivals. 
All these classes he invariably conducted himself, and 
he made a special point of holding them, not in a school 
or a parish room, but in his own house. So with the 
confirmation classes, which were also his personal care. 
He was keen on the health of the town, and vigorously 
promoted better houses, better drainage, and an im- 
proved water supply. He started a penny bank, which 
for many years he looked after himself; he threw him- 
self into the Volunteer movement, and marched in his 
chaplain’s uniform in the front of the Wantage corps, 
delighting in the annual week spent with them in camp. 
He was not a Ritualist, detesting fussiness and trifling ; 
but he paid great attention to the services in the parish 
church, maintaining a sober, restrained spirit of reve- 
rence and devotion, while sparing no pains to make 
them bright and attractive ; and, like Pusey, he did not 
hesitate to throw his shield over the men of the ad- 
vanced school when they seemed to him to be treated 
with injustice, though he did not sympathise with 
much of what they did. His model and counsellor was 
Keble, whom he would quote as his oracle. It was a 
sufficient reason for his strong objection to a clergyman 
smoking that ‘‘Mr. Keble never did it.” And his 
right hand, capable, business-like, unobtrusive, was his 
wife. 

But it was not merely in the thoroughness of his 
exceptionally efficient parish work that Butler did good 
service to Church and realm. Mention has already 
been made of the excellent system of graded schools 
which his indefatigable energy succeeded in establishing 
at Wantage. When he came, there were thirty-six 
children in the parish schools; he left 750. But the 
greatest accomplishment of his life was the foundation 
and guidance of that which remains one of the largest 
and most successful sisterhoods in the Church of 
England, the Community of St. Mary, with head- 
quarters at Wantage. Butler was said to be more 
skilful in dealing, as a clergyman, with women than with 
men ; and though this statement needs qualification, his 
peculiar temperament and gifts rendered him an almost 
ideal warden of a community of women. His sound 
common sense, his extraordinary organizing power, his 
practical mind, enabled him to establish the community 
upon a firm basis; his indomitable will carried it 
through opposition and difficulties which would have 
crushed a smaller man; his patience, his stern repres- 
sion of gush and unreality, his knowledge of character, 
enabled him to surmount the even greater troubles 
and perils of success. No less than thirty-four different 
institutions, parochial, educational, and penitentiary, 
had grown out of the sisterhood, and were managed by 
its members, when Butler died. The man who could 
conceive and carry out such works as these deserves to 
be remembered with the highest honour. Many men 
can set such things going; it is given to few to build 
them up into permanence, and to fewer yet so to 
breathe into them the breath of life that when the con- 
trolling hand is withdrawn they go steadfastly on their 
way, along the lines laid down, having learned to 
govern and to guide themselves. 

Butler’s motto in clerical work may well be taken as 
his legacy to the younger parsons of to-day: ‘ Prayer, 
faith, and grind will carry most things through.” 

We are not sure that a biography, which is avowedly 
the work of many hands, can ever be wholly successful, 
or can escape entirely the defects of patchwork and 
scrappiness. But with whatever drawbacks, this book 
is a vivid and fascinating record of a manful and 
vigorous personality ; it gives us the man in his habit 
as he lived, and from no biographer can the critic ask 
for more, though he may be glad when he gets more. 

H. C. S. 
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STRAY MILITARY PAPERS. 


**Stray Military Papers.” By Lieut.-Colonel H. W. L. 
Hime, late Royal Artillery. London: Longmans. 


WE welcome the re-appearance of a writer distin- 
guished by deep knowledge on military subjects 
and unusual vigour and originality. Years ago Colonel 
Hime, then but a subaltern, attracted the attention of 
‘scientific soldiers not only in England but on the 
‘Continent by his papers on the Tactics of Field Artil- 
lery. Colonel Home, who, alas! did not survive to 
succeed to the place in our Military Councils which was 
waiting for him, in his well-known book repeatedly 
quotes Lieutenant Hime’s opinions. The prize medal 
of the United Service Institution, won by him a 
few years later with an essay in which he advocated 
conscription, was another recognition of his ability. 
‘Then the general public heard but little of Colonel 
Hime as an exponent of military ideas ; and now several 
years after he has left the service he takes up his pen 
once more. The sight of his terse, vigorous paragraphs 
will delight those who remember him, while the younger 
men, who never knew him, will marvel at the know- 
ledge and research which he displays. It is not too 
much to say that no other man either in this country or 
abroad can speak with the same authority on the 
development of Armies as we see them now, and no 
one can deny the stern logic of the facts he marshals 
with such consummate skill. The first paper on 
‘*Infantry Fire Formations” strikes us as the best, and 
it is the one also which will most interest the generality 
of readers. We have never before seen the relationship 
between precision and rapidity of fire and the forma- 
tions in which men are placed demonstrated with such 
mathematical precision, and the deductions to be 


_ derived from the results obtained are consequently 


‘convincing. In all the long chain of argument and 
illustration which leads up to the final conclusion not a 
‘single statement or fact is brought forward which is 
not supported by minute reference to authors and 
authorities. A formidable array of foot-notes give 
references to books in French, German, Italian, in 
addition to those in our own tongue, the very names of 
which are strange to most men. Nothing is left to 
conjecture, no pains are spared to reach the truth. As 
firearms improve the number of men required to hold 
a given front diminishes. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries infantry therefore were formed in 
tenranks. During the reign of Gustavus Adolphus six 
deep was the formation of his Swedes ; the introduction 
of an improved snaphance or ‘‘ Brown Bess” brought 
the number down to five and then to four; when 
Frederick the Great came to the throne he found three 
ranks, and it was our Wellington who made the most 
far-reaching innovation of all. Sir John Moore had 
paved the way at Shorncliffe, but it was Wellington’s 
genius which first determined to meet the best troops 
of the Continent not only in the deployed but in the 
two-deep line. The Horse Guards attempted to throttle 
his bold resolution ; he was warned that ‘‘no General 
‘could manage a considerable army if formed and ex- 
tended in this manner.” He scoffed at this pedantry, 
and when he got the chance of an independent command 
on active service broke away from the leading-strings, 
relied on the courage of the British infantry, and by a 
general order, dated Lavos, 3 August, 1808, directed 
that ‘‘the order of battle is to be two deep.” Colonel 
Hime is, we believe, the first to discover this general 
order, one of the most momentous ever issued to our 
army, and has earned the gratitude of all who admire 
a master-mind in war who in these latter days does not 
always get the credit he deserves. Pithy, strong truths 
are also to be found concerning the large, under-officered 
-company of the Germans, and the wholesale admirer 
of things Teutonic may well ponder over some of the 
facts here thrust nakedly before the world. It was a 
British infantryman who had the originality and courage 
first to fight two deep; it was a British gunner who 
invented the Shrapnel shell. We may feel as proud of 
such innovations as of the victories to which the first 
at any rate unmistakably led. And for the future? 
Colonel Hime says we must not only fight one deep, 
ut our men must become accustomed to no other 
formation. For convenience he would retain the sem- 
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blance of the two-deep line, but his battalion thus 
drawn up would stand in line of company quarter 
columns, the present rear rank forming the half. 
company behind the other. For the logical develop- 
ment of this formation we must refer our readers to 
the book itself. There too he may read of Field Artil- 
lery progress, and will find the causes of such progress 
demonstrated with the same convincing logic that 
distinguishes the infantry portion of the book. The 
cavalry officer will likewise appreciate a first-rate lesson 
in applied tactics in the last paper, while every one 
interested in musketry must read carefully the very 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘ marking at rifle matches,” which 
comes on us as a surprise, wedged in as it is between 
the more important articles on Infantry and Artillery. 
The book is indeed one to be read not only by officers, 
but such of us as have any antiquarian and historical 
proclivities, and by all who enjoy terse, brilliant style 
and vigorous argument. 


FICTION. 


‘The Story of Ab.” <A Tale of the Time of the Cave 
Men. By Stanley Waterloo. London: Black. 
1897. 


iB lice prospect of a story dealing with prehistoric 

man is not cheering ; but in this case the depres- 
sion naturally caused by the sub-title of the book was 
crossed by a certain curiosity. What had Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo found to attract him in the contemplation of 
the cave man? For Mr. Waterloo, it must be re- 
marked, is the author of ‘‘ An Odd Situation,” a vivid, 
detailed, well-felt study of farm life, and no one who 
has had the pleasure of reading that piece of work will 
be inclined to dismiss its author hastily. A perusal of 
Ab’s story leaves us still depressed and still curious. 
Why should so respectable an author go out of his way 
to be uninteresting? For a man does not drop into 
writing about cave-dwellers without knowing it, without 
asking what qualifications he has for the task. Now 
what do we know of cave-dwellers? From their name 
we learn the great fact of their existence—they lived in 
caves. They also knew the use of fire; they tipped 
their weapons with flint; the wild animals were both 
big and numerous. That is the extent of Mr. Waterloo’s 
actual knowledge. Of course we know more by 
inference. Cave-dwellers were human beings, and 
therefore we take it that the laws of their life were 
in many respects the same as ours. Then as now, 
children grew up to be men and women, a man loved, 
had ambitions, struggled with circumstances and his 
fellows for a dinner and a wife. A novelist knows of 
such things by observation of himself and the life 
around him, aided, maybe, in one way or another, by 
the records of his own and other self-conscious times. 
But even in the written records of a past age, he will 
only understand, as thoroughly as a novelist should 
understand, such things as are not too unparalleled in 
his own time. He can only reconstruct the humanity of 
the past by inference, and the work of reconstruction 
means a perpetual liability to drop and lose points of 
vital human importance, and exaggerate trifling circum- 
stances. The author who hobbles as far back as the 
prehistoric age deprives himself of everything, and 
drops down at the cave’s mouth a complete cripple, 
with barely sufficient strength to waggle a demon- 
strative finger towards the cave and gasp out a few 
negatives. The reconstruction of prehistoric humanity 
is one long process of simplification, and such simplifi- 
cation means negation. The cave man was not this, 
not that, and not the other. If we were to take out 
from ‘‘ The Story of Ab” all the information that is 
merely negative, there would be little left except the 
mammoth which is a big elephant, the cave tiger which 
is a big tiger, and the cave bear which is a big bear. 
And negative information about the prehistoric man is 
such an obvious opening for that deadly thing facetious- 
ness. Ab’s mother was a leader of society, but she did 
not have cards; Ab did not, of course, go to a public 
school, he was not spoiled by his parents, he did not 
cry, and as for cave language, it would not perhaps be 
intelligible to any professor of languages in all the 
present world. 

On the other hand, the very absence of all knowledge 
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might afford opportunities to an imagination of a certain 
kind. There might be a pretty tale to tell of the first 
prehistoric dog, an entertaining guess at the invention 
of the arrow, a morality about the first artist. But the 
author of ‘‘An Odd Situation” has not the sort of 
imagination that makes entertaining guesses, and so 
we hope that he has already returned to the full and 
familiar life of his own times. 


‘*The Missing Million.” 
London : Partridge. 


Mr. Rider Haggard has much to answer for, besides 
his own shortcomings of good grammar and good taste. 
Here we have the usual batch of vulgar, Englishmen, 
who meet with the usual adventures and exhibit their 
unalterable vulgarity in wild regions. The scene is laid 
on the Amazon, and tame natives go through the 
wonted fire and water in betrayal of their own people 
for the sake of thankless white men, who have no claim 
upon them. The matter of the million, which had been 
hoarded over-carefully by a miser, is a mere peg on 
which to hang dreary adventures, and possesses no in- 
trinsic interest. All the characters are grotesque and 
improbable, but perhaps that of a highly sensitive and 
scrupulous solicitor is the one who strains our credulity 
most cruelly. 


By E. Harcourt Burrage- 


‘* Prisoners of Conscience.” 
don: Unwin. 


This is a sketch of the Shetland Isles, vigorously 
written and depicting dramatically the mixture of sturdy 
Paganism and literal Christianity, which makes up the 
creed of the natives. It is a pleasure to meet a man 
named Snorro, but perplexing to read of a ‘‘sub- 
character,” a ‘‘ fore-elder,” ‘‘ that withering spaedom,” 
‘the next foy,” &c., without a glossary, though such 
word-pictures as ‘‘ the sea is like a man gone out of his 
wits” atone for much obscurity. Fatalism is strongly 
limned throughout. ‘‘In everything Fate rules,” says 
one of the characters, and the opinion forms the keynote 
of the book. 


‘*On the Knees of the Gods.” By Colonel A. F. P. 
Harcourt. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


The book is full of mild improbabilities aud there is 
no special justification for the title, which would apply 
equally well to almost any story, true or fictitious, 
that we ever read. A Portuguese half-caste, an extra 
assistant-commissioner in India, is despised and rejected 
of Anglo-Indian society, but presently just tolerated for 
the sake of his charming daughter. Everybody falls in 
love with her, and, more particularly, Sir Guy Dash- 
wood, Bart. During the latter’s absence in England 
she is abducted by a Rajah’s son, but such are her 
courage and resource that she intimidates him into re- 
leasing her, and she eventually marries Sir Guy, who 
turns out to be her cousin. Her parents had left her as 
a child in the half-caste’s care, and gone away to die of 
cholera, whereupon his mistaken devotion to her in- 
duced him to pass her off as his daughter. There is 
little to commend about the story, either in the way of 
style or incident, nor is there very much to condemn. 


** Sybil Fairleigh.” By S. Elizabeth Hall. 
Digby, Long. 

‘“‘Two ladies met in a village street,” are the 
opening words of ‘‘ Sybil Fairleigh,” which is mainly 
made up of equally momentous incidents, relieved by 
occasional outbursts like the following: ‘‘To a puny 
soul, enslaved by a cowering timidity that shunned the 
direct approach of danger, and by a morbid ima- 
gination, the father of unknown fears, the sudden 
revelation of this hideous background to the life of his 
betrothed, was like the scent of the plague. The 
future, which was to link him with the offspring of this 
coarse-minded sot, nay, with which the figure of the 
sot himself was inextricably interwoven, that future 
which was already darkened by the shadow of a horrible 
dread, loomed like a nightmare before him. Terrible 
the ruin wrought by weakness, but pity the weak soul 
in its futile agony!” Finally we emerge with the 
cheerful picture of a hearse, ‘‘ drawn between the trim 
flower-beds” of a pretty villa, and we are called upon 
to make the reflection, at once tremendous and trite, 


By Amelia E. Barr. Lon- 


London: 
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that, ‘‘untraced forever by human eye, was the un- 
conscious work of the man who had saved her soul.” 


In ‘‘The Settling of Bertie Merian” (Arrowsmith), 
by Naranja Amarga, the author brings an abnormal 
number of people upon the scene. What with their 
Christian names, their titles, and their pet names, we 
feel as if we were reading Tolstoi for the first time. 
Towards the end we begin to recognise them under 
any one of their names, and even to faintly remember: 
their characteristics, but then comes parting. What 
can be followed of the story is amusing enough, and. 
occasional characters, such as the match-making Kitty, 
are full of humour. An immense amount of pruning 
would make a presentable novel of the book 


LITERARY NOTES. 


[* face of the complaint that the book-buyer is be- 

coming extinct, and that as a nation we are. 
degenerating into ‘‘ Daily Mailers” and ‘ Tit-biters,” 
one is confronted with the alarming fact that the literary 
output for 1897 shows an increase of fourteen hundred 
books over the preceding year. And this is despite the 
serious interruptions which curtailed the usual publish- 
ing seasons. It is small wonder that the soul of the: 
critic is dark, and that ‘‘ remainders ” and ‘‘ waste” are 
synonymous terms. 


Mr. James Gairdner is at present engaged in seeing 
through the press the new edition of his ‘‘ History of 
Richard III.,” which will be issued by the Cambridge 
Press. The work, which has been long out of print, 
has been carefully revised, and the separate chapter on 
Perkin Warbeck has been considerably enlarged by 
information derived from foreign sources. In _ its 
present guise, the book will present an authoritative 
and complete narrative of that once mysterious per- 
sonage. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy will be well represented in 
current literature this year: besides the ‘‘ Life of Glad- 
stone,” which Messrs. A. & C. Black are producing 
immediately, he is contributing a volume on ‘‘ England’s 
Nineteenth Century” to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘‘ Stories 
of the Nation” series, and his ‘‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences,” which will be issued later, in two volumes, by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


The first week of the New Year has witnessed the 
passing away of two notable figures in the world of 
letters. By the death of William James Linton another 
link with the school of Landor and Leigh Hunt is. 
snapped. During a career of seventy years this 
‘‘clean-shaven demagogue,” as Douglas Jerrold 
dubbed him, was an active supporter of the Chartist 
movement, of Mazzini, and of Garibaldi. He has 
left behind him several works in which his political 
views are defined. Sir E. A. Bond, the Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum, has only just sur- 
vived the New-year honours, which he so deservedly 
won. His classifications of the manuscripts and papyri 
in the national collection are too well known to require 
specifying ; he also edited the Government edition of 
the ‘‘ Speeches of Warren Hastings,” and was founder 
and president of the Palaographical Society. 


Mr. Kent, the secretary of the Trinity House, has 
been invited by the Master and Brethren to write a 
history of the Corporation, which dates its establish- 
ment from the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
task of collating the requisite information will be no 
light matter, owing to the destruction by fire of so- 
many of the records. Still enough material is preserved 
at Trinity House to make the secretary’s work compre- 
hensive in character. 


One of the noteworthy events of the coming season 
will be the issue of a new work by Sir John Lubbock, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Buds and Stipules.” 


Mr. Edmund Routledge has produced this week his 
bulky compilation of the calendar history of the world 
for the preceding year. The extensive nature of ‘‘ The 
Book of the Year 1897” may be gathered from the fact 
that it contains over ten thousand references. 
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The death-roll for last year includes an unusually 
large proportion of eminent names in literature. 
Among those which come most readily to the memory 
are Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Hungerford, Miss Jean 
Ingelow, Professors Palgrave and Drummond, and Mr. 
R. H. Hutton. In two cases, at least, the call was 
sadly premature. 


Has Mr. Crockett come to the tardy conclusion that 
the Kailyard is played out? It would seem so from 
his new romance, ‘‘ The Red Axe,” wherein he has 
deserted his native heath in favour of the Baltic. 


- A work which will have a peculiar interest in view of 
the present crises in the labour market, is about to be 
published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. ‘‘ Social Facts 
and Forces” is by Mr. Washington Gladden, and is 
divided into the following sections: The Factory, the 
Labour Union, the Corporation, the Railway, the 
Church. The author endeavours to show in what 
manner the well-being of the people is affected by the 
changes which are taking place in our industrial and 
social life. 


Messrs. Putnam’s have also ready a volume which 
will appeal to lovers of Stevenson. ‘‘Islands of the 
Southern Seas” touches upon Hawaii, Samoa, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australia and Java. There is 
included a photograph of Father Damien after he had 
et leprosy, and one of Stevenson in his Pacific 

ome. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 60.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of 
Works by the late Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A,, is 
now open Daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Catalogue, 6d. Season Ticket, 5s. 


THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG and TREASURE ISLAND. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 25., 15., and 6d. 


EPPS’S 


NUTRITIOUS. 
GRATEFUL. 


COMFORTING. COCOA. 
SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens, 


THE MOST 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two from 12s. Suites of 
Apartments, Nae pm of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, &c., from 3os. 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra plays during 
Dinner and Supper. 


C. RITZ. 
Managers { L. ECHENARD. Chef de Cuisine: Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Saturday Review 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


— THE — 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


(JAY'S, Lrp.) 


GENTLEMEN'S 


FUR LINED OVERCOATS 


“The superior cut, style, and finish of the 
Coats supplied at these Establishments are well 
known. The Stocks are the Largest in the 
Kingdom, and the Collars and Cuffs being 
trimmed with a variety of Furs, the individual 
taste and requirements of each customer can be 

at once gratified.” 


163 and 198 REGENT STREET, W. 


ASTBOURNE.--Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
the happy life and caretul training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details address ‘*H. M.” Avonmore, Leeds, Eastbourne. 


Bev RNEMOUTH.— Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.— School 

for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces 
South, overlooks Sea. Private Field for Games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 Guineas.—Mrs. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 
value from Sixty Guineas downwards, and Ten Clerical Exhibitions vale 3 215) 
at 


will be awarded by examination inning 22 March. Boys examined 
and leetwood. 


Rossall.—Apply Bursar, R 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


This newly-erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift, 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 


Telegraphic address ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


TIVOLI! RESTAURANT, STRAND. 


PALM ROOM—3s. Luncheon from 12 o’clock till 3 o’clock. 
Dinners a la Carte or Fixed Price, 


BUFFET. GRILL ROOM. AMERICAN BAR. 


35. 6d. Tivoli Supper after Theatres, served in Palm Room. 
Telephone 2760 Gerard Orchestre. 


POSITION UNRIVALLED. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


Portland Place, Regent Street, W. 


Quiet, Open, and Healthy Situation in Fashionable and Convenient 
Locality, near the Best Shops, &c. 


TABLE DHOTE or A LA CARTE. 
Private Apartments for Westies Receptions, Dinners, 
Cc. 


TARIFF ON APPLICATION TO THE MANAGER, 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14g, 8s. 
at much higher prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
Righer prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17g, 9g, 6d. 
constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics (T. Craig) (January). 

Anglican Reformation, The (Wm. Clark). Clark. 

Antiquary, The (Sir Walter Scott). Nimmo. 3s. 6d. 

Antiquary, The (2 vols.) (Sir Walter Scott). Dent. 3s. 

Architecture, The Influence of Material on (B. F. Fletcher). Batsford. 5s. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (2nd Edition) (S. H. Butcher). Mac- 
millan. 12s. 

Atalanta (January). 

Balloon Adventure, Stories of (Frank Mundell). S.S.U. 

Book-prices Current (Vol. XI.). Elliot Stock. 

Cairo of To-day (E. A. Reynolds-Ball). Black. 2s. 6d. 

Christina Rossetti (Mackenzie Bell). Hurst & Blackett. 

Confession of Stephen Wapshare, The. (E. Brooke), Hutchinson. 6s. 


1s. 6d. 


pom (January). 

David Lyall’s Love Story (by Author of “The Land o’ the Leal”). Hodder. ‘6s. 
English Clubs, 1898. Spottiswoode. 2s. a 

Englishwoman, The anuary). 


(Smith and Bryant). Macmillan. rs. 6d. 
alentine Chirol). Macmillan). 8s. 6d. 
. Biddle). Gay & Bird. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geomet: 

Far Eastern Question, The 

Flowers of Life, The (A. J. 

Forum, The (January). 

French Catalogue. Williams & Norgate. 

Geographical Journal The (J a 

Heroines of History (Frank Mundell). S.S.U. 1s. 6d. 

International Journal of Ethics (January). 

Investment Review, The (January). : 

Klondyke and Fortune (C. E. Haverly). Southwood Smith. 

Law Quarterly Review, The (January). 

Love's Fruition (Alfred Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Merchant of Venice, The (A. W. Verity). University Press. 1s. 6. 

Musical Times, The (January). 

National Review, The 

New Man, The (E. P. Oberholtzer). Levytype Company. 

New Zealand Official Year-book (E. J. Von-Dadelszen), Mackay. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion (J. Austen). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Nye’s Illustrated Church Annual, 1898. y 

Ordinary Differential Equations (J. M. Page). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

Our Polly (Mrs. Rouquette). Gardner, Darton. 3s. 6d. 

Peter the Great (Oscar Browning). Hutchinson. 5s. 

Poems (Stephen Phillips). Lane. 4s. 6d. 

Poultry Book, The. Ward, Lock. : 

Practical Ethics (Henry Sidgwick). Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 

ier Latin, The (January). 

evue des Deux Mondes (Jan 

Rip Van Winkle (W. Akerman). . 

Rabert Ferguson (A. B. Grosart). rae 

Royal Gardens, Kew, The (Mrs. S. Goldney). 

Saint George (January). 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand (January). 

Schoolboy Life in England (John Cobbin). Harper. 

Scribner's Magazine (January). ? 

Second Fr Fairy Book, The (A. J. D. ear os Gay & Bird. 

Shantytown Sketches (A. J. D. Biddle), Gay & Bird. 

Sport, The Encyclopedia of (January). 

Stars in their Courses, The (Editha Ewens). Ward & Downey. 

Strand Magazine, The (January). 

Tears of the Heliades, The (W. Arnold Buffum). Sampson Low. 

Vision of England, A (J. R. Mozley). Bentley. 

Weeping Ferry (Margaret L. Woods). Longmans. 6s. 

Windsor Magazine, The (J —— 

Wrath of Achilles, The (L. Goadley). Vaughan. 3s. 6d. 


). 

Bell. 5s. 

hant, Anderson. 1s. 6d. 
Dawbarn & Ward. 2s. 


P. and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS zi@ BOMBAY, 
STRAITS, CHINA, and Japan 
MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, CALCUTTA, CO- 
LOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
VENICE and BRINDISI to ALEXANDRIA and the East 
‘or particulars apply at the Company's ices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., o: 
25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . 


every week, 


} every fortnight. 


every three weeks. 


£27,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds 
over £1,500,000, E, COZENS SMITH: General Manager. 


THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


ANNOUNCE that the Reteipts of the COMPANHIA DE. 
MOCAMBIQUE for the month of August last amounted to £13,788. The 
expenditure for the same period amounted to £9905, besides which £5076 was 
expended on Public Works. 
Customs Receipts for the same period amounted to £6812. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND NO. 14. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER 

are informed that they will receive payment on or after Monday, the 17th 
JANUARY, of DIVIDEND No. 14 (30s. per Share) on PRESENTATION OF 
COUPON No. 7, either at_ the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C., at the Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, or at the 
Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be presented any day (Saturdays excepted) between 
the hours of ELEVEN and TWO. Listing Forms may be had on application. 

London Office : By Order. 


120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., ANDREW MOIR, 
31st December, 1897. London Secretary. 
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LIPTON’S 


EAS. 


DIRECT 


FROM THE 


GARDENS. 


NOTE THE PRICES. 


FINEST 
THE WORLD 
CAN PRODUCE. 


ve 1/7 » 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


RICH, PURE, and 
FRAGRANT. 


Per 1/= and 1/4 lb. 


Millions of ae 3 are daily drinking and 
enjoying these delicious Teas, fresh from the 
sweet-scented Island of Ceylon. Lipton is 
sole owner of some of the most famous estates 
in Ceylon, which cover thousands of acres of 


of BU YT 


cEYL ON 
FROM THE 


mem. | ROWER: 


TEA ESTATES. 
TEA MERCHANT 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO 
HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


The Largest Sale in the World. 
£50,513 11s. 5d. 


represents Duty on over 1300 Tons of Tea, 
and is the amount of 


THE WORLD'S 
RECORD DUTY CHEQUE 


for TEA, paid to H. M.’s Customs, London. 
By LIPTON, 
for his WEEK’S CLEARANCE. 


the best tea-growing land. 
— This speaks for itself, and represents consider- 
Visitors to this beautiful Island are cordially invited to call and see = 
Ceylon Offices and Shipping over Lipton’s Tea and Coffee Warehouses, Maddema Mills, Cinnamon ero ae is ae eo 
Warehouses: Gardens, Colombo. Those desirous of going up country are also “ 
welcome to visit Lipton’s Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa states, situate high Indian a Shipping 


PRINCE STREET, & MADDEMA MILLS, 
CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 


in the hills, where some of the finest T be growin; 
altitude of about 7000 feet shone level. 


HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


TEA, COFFEE, & COCOA PLANTER, CEYLON. 
LIPTON, ™* 


Chief Offices: CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now Reapy, Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY, 1898, which contains, among other Contributions :— 
THE WIDOWER. By W, E. Norris. Chaps. 1.-III.—LALLY 
TOLLENDHAL.—THE CHEVALIER D'ANTAN.—LISETTE,. 
—A WOMAN LEARNED AND WISE.—POETRY AND PIPES. 
—TRINCOLOX,. (Conclusion. ) 


READY THIS DAY. 


OLD TRACKS AND NEW LANDMARKS. 


Wayside Sketches in Crete, Macedonia, Mitylene, &c. By MAry A. 
WALKER. With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and from 
Photographs. Int ve 8vo. 346. 


TWENTY- SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA: from 


Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal LorD RoBERTS 
OF KANDAHAR, V.C. Besides Maps and Plans, the Volumes contain 
Portraits on Steel and Copper. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


New Novels and New Editions. 


NOW READY. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. By Ecerton 


CASTLE, Author of ‘‘ Consequences,” ‘‘ La Bella,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW EDITION. 


ACTE. By Huvcu Westsury, Author of 


‘* The Deliverance of Robert Carter.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“One of the best historical novels since ‘ The Last of the Barons’ and ‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii.'—Saturday Review. 


A NEW EDITION. 


NO RELATIONS. By Hecror Mator. A 


New and Cheaper Edition, with upwards of Seventy Illustrations. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. ss. 


NOW READY. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Ecerton Castte, 


Author of ‘‘ La Bella,” &c. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON : 
-RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1898. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE TEST OF LOYALTY. By Nevire Lussock. 


THE TRADE UNION TRIUMPH. By Sir Goprrey Lusuincton, K.C.B. 
(late Under Secretary for Home Affairs). 


‘SUICIDE BY TYPHOID FEVER. By Artuur SHADWELL. 

PRISONERS IN THE WITNESS BOX. By Right Hon. Evetyn Asu.ey. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A CORRECTION. By Lorp Farrer (with a Note by the Editor). 


IN DEFENCE OF THE MUZZLE. By Geratp ArsuTunot (Board of 
Agriculture). 


EDMUND BURKE. By Rev. Witt1am Barry, D.D. 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY anv EDUCATION. 
A COLONIAL CHRONICLE. 


By ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED LIST. 


THE GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. New Volumes. 


Six Shillings each. 
Joun Ottver Hopss ........... ScHOOL FoR SAINTS. 
Lorp Ernest THE OUTLAWS OF THE MARCuHeEs, 
Dr. Weir MITCHELL HuGH WYNNE. 
GEORGE BARTRAM Tue or CLorrTon. 
SCHREINER ....... TROOPER Peter HALKETT. 


THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE, Introduction oy. 


PENNBLL, anda Bibliography. Over 130 Illustrations. Buckram, 3¢. 13s. 


LETTERS of DANTE GABRI“L ROSSETTI to WILLIAM 


ALLINGHAM. 1854-1870. Illustrated. Cloth, rs. 
AN. ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By JoHN 1a 


Farce. Illustrated. Cloth, ré6s. 


THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Anna L. 


BickNELL. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 


LIVES OF TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited by ArTHur 


Vincent. Illustrated. Cloth, 16s. 


MARGARET FORSTER: A Dream Within a Dream. By 


Gerorce AuGustus Sara. Cloth, 6s. 


THE LOVE AFFAI8S OF SOME FAMOUS MEN. By 
Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


WILD LIFE 1N SOUTHERN SEAS. By Louis Becke. 


Second Edition. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 
: Fg Norman. Over 60 Illustratiuns and four Maps. Third Edition, 


SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. By W. oa Lorp. (Vol. 2. 


of “* Builders of Greater Britain.” Illustrated. Cloth, 


SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By H. hp Goasen. 
f ‘* Masters of Medicine.”’) Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN FRANCE. By ANDRE LE Bon. (New Vol. of ‘ The 


Story of the Nations.”) Cloth, 5s. 


GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. BricHTweEn, 
Author of ‘‘ Wild Nature.” Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CROWD: A Study of the Popular Mind. By Gustave 


Le Bon. Second Edition. Cloth, 
THOSE DREADFUL TWINS, MIDDY AND BOSUN. By 


emselves. Second Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


"LIZA OF LAMBETH: A Tale ot. Londo Slum Life. By 


S. MauGuan. Second Edition. Cloth 


TALES FROM GREECE. By ZIMMERN. Second 


Edition. Front. Cloth, 2s. 
LE SELVE: A Novel. “4 Ourpa. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LEISURE H HOURS IN THE STUDY, By James MacKinnon, 
loth 


AUSTRALISIAN DEMOCRACY. By Henry D. R. WALKER. 


Demy 8vo., 


A SELECTION ‘FROM THE POEMS OF MATHILDE 


Edited by ARTHUR Symons. Parchment, 7s. 6d. Edition de Luxe, 


Price 


(Vol. 3 


"ede net. 


A List of Mr. Fisher Unwin's Recent Publications post free on receipt 
of card.—GOOD READING, third year, 1s. post free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, We. desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic 4ddress : “ Booxmen, Lonpow.” Code : Unicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MESSRS. W. THACKER & CO. will be glad to hear 
from Authors having MSS. ready on the following —_ :—Sport, Travel 

ped were and Books relating to India and the East. Correspondence invited. 
ished 1819. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 CREED LANE FE.C. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most expert Book finder extant. Drama, Medical , Travels, Science, First 


On January 15th will be published the first number of 


A NEW MAGAZINE OF HOME EDUCATION. 


Royal 8vo. 48 pp. Illustrated. Price rs. net. Annual Subscription, rrs. net. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY. 


A MAGAZINE AND NOTE-BOOK OF 
ALL-ROUND KENOWLEDGE AND AIDS TO MEMORY. 


Prospectus will be sent on application to Miss SHAW, The Educational Museum, 
Haslemere. 


London: WEST, NEWMAN, & CO., 54 Hatton Garden, E.C. 


THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


ANNOUNCE that the Receipts of the COMPANHIA DE 
r MOZAMBIQUE for the month of September last amounted to £16, 207, 
The Expenditure for the same period amounted to £14,738, besides which 46,778 
was expended on Public Works. "Conene Receipts for the same period amounted ¢, 
Ste. The Increase of Expenditure over the previous month appears to be i in, 
measure due to overwhelming increase of shipping arrived in Beir * 
ugust. 


THE WM. JAMES’ COLLECTION 


Old English Sevres, Dresden & Oriental Porcelain 


(Purchased direct from Executor) 
ON EXHIBITION AND SALE AT 


HARDING’S ART GALLERY, 18 St. James’s Square, 8.W. 
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MACMILLAN % €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 85. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By CapTAIN FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.L.E., 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Times” in 
South Africa, Author of ‘‘ The Relief of Chitral.” 


Two vols, medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By his Son, With Photogravure Portraits. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


the Right Hon. JAMES Bryce, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Holy Roman 
Empire,” &c. With Three Maps. Demy 8vo. r4s. net. 


Daily News.—‘‘ Of great and varied interest.” é 
African Review.—‘* There can be no doubt of the permanent value of Mr. 
Bryce’s work.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 


By JANE AUSTEN, With 40 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an 
Introduction by Austin Dobson. Crown 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, 
35. 6d. ‘‘ Peacock” Edition. Cloth elegant, ss. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 


globe 8vo, 12s. 


Morning Post.—“ A delightful novel.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A splendid romance.” 
Literature.—“ An exciting and dramatic story.” 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Nineteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. A Story of the 
Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 


Black and White.— A fine story.” 
St. James's Gazette.—“‘ A rattling good book.” 
World.—“‘ A fine wholesome story.” 


With Portrait, pott 8vo. 25. 6d, net. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S LIEDER UND GE- 
DICHTE. Selected and Arranged with Notes and a Literary Intro- 
duction by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., &c., Professor of German Litera- 
ture in King’s College, London. [Golden Treasury Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


CHAPMAN % HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE, 


Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. With a Preface by his Brother, 
and a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ Thelittle volume makes good reading. Mr. White 
came in contact with celebrities and notabilities innumerable, and has something 
unpleasant and pleasant to say of most of them.” 

The Pall Mall Gozette says: ‘‘ Records of conversations at Carlyle’s, at 
‘Tennyson’s, and elsewhere, which it is a pity to have kept hidden so long.” 


WHAT IS LIFE? or, WHEREARE WE? WHaT 


ARE WE? WHENCE DID WE COME? AND WHITHER DO WE GO! By FREDE- 
F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.M.S. With many Illustrations, Demy 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A_Book for 


Architects and the Public. By H. HEatHcoTEe STaTHaM, F.R,I.B.A., Editor 

of The Builder, and Author of ‘Architecture for General Readers,” &c. 

With numerous I!lustrations of contemporary buildings. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
The Daily News says: “This is an eminently readable and entertaining 


MR. COOPER’S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST THE 


aut By E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” Crown 
‘8vo. 6s. 

The Sporting Life says: ‘There is not a page to be skipped as we read on 
scene after scene, or a word that we feel could be left out, full of terse, clever 
remarks, which show the writer to have a deep insight into human nature, 
and to be thoroughly at home both in Parisian life and English country society.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON. 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY OF THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. By Sir 
BERNARD BuRKE, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Edited by his 
Son. 6oth Edition. 1898. Nearly 2000 pages, super royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt. Price_38s. 
London: HARRISON & Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, S,W. 


NEW WORK BY MR. MACKENZIE BELL. 
Now Ready at all Booksellers & Libraries. 


In One Vol. Demy 8vo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra 
cloth, price 12s. 


CHRISTINA 


A Biographical and Critical Study. 


By MACKENZIE BELL, 
Author of “ Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,” “ Charles 
Whitehead : a Biographical and Critical Monograph,” &c. 


This is, in effect, the authorised Life of the Poetess, 
being based largely on information and Ietters 
supplied by her relatives and intimate friends. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


NOW READY. In One Vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 315. 6d. 


LODGE’S 


FOR 1898. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimitTep, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIES 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
B00K BINDERS, 


AND 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. i 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON. 


And 10 to 42 BARTON ARCADE, — 
I 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, JOHANNESBURG. 
CAPITAL - - + £120,000, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Lonpon TRANSFER OrFice: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


Directorate : 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 


R. O. Goprray Lys, Managing Director. | A. Goerz (Alternate, H. Strakosch.) 
(Alternate, C. L. Redwood.) C.D. Rupp ,, E. Birkenruth. 


. W, S. LANGERMAN. C. S. GOLDMANN 
. Roprnow. (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton). 
London Committee: 
Cuas. Rube. | S. NEUMANN. 
Joun E. Dvuvat. 
London Secretary: 


Secretary: | 


H. R. NETHERSOLE. A. Morr, 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT for NOV. 1897. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 16,109 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. Cost. 
ove ove ove 234 5 9 
yy Cyanide on we ae 155 g 
Slimes oe ons ovo 1,310 9 5 
» Mine Development 60 
420,580 4 2 
445,674 10 9 
REVENUE. Value. 
By Accounts— 

6,752°646 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill <0 ae ee ws $28,488 19 5 
3335 Ane cas fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Cy. Works oss ove ove 13,991 4 
ne ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works... one ose 3194 0 0 
263 ozs. 445,674 10 9 
The Tonnage mined for month was 19,472 tons, cost ... eco oe £11,481 1m § 
Less quantity added to stock 76 55 ee one eee 4416 3 
19, 19.396 ove ose 11,436 15 2 

Less waste rock sorted out 3,287 z ‘ 
Milled Tonnage 16,109 45, os §=£11,436 15 2 


The declared output was 13,20 7s ozs. bullion = 10,884°263 ozs. fine gold. 


And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the Mi Tonnage basis was—13 dwts. 
12°318 grs. 
GENERAL. 
Ly following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 
month :— 
6TH Lever— ft. 
Sinking Winzes os ao ove 6 
7TH Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . ove ose ove 44 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... ose ono 15 
Sinking Winzes ove ose one eee ove 19 
Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . ae a 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, and West... 
Sinking Winzes ose ove 3 
gtn_ Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West . ooo we (is 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, and "West one ons 46 
Cross-cutting . ons ee ia 
Sinking Winzes ose oo one ove oe 8 


713 


The tonnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 30,206 tons. 

During the month 3,287 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
mined. The waste rock was of an average assay value of 14grs. per ton. The rock 
sorted was equivalent to 16°946 per cent. of the total rock mined. 

H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


Head Office, Johannesburg, 8 December, 1897. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
M F. GREEN & CO. } Head Offices: 
‘anagers; 4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, Be c-, or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their GARONNE, 38901 tons 
9000 horse power, from London, on the 8th Jan MONTHS’ CRUISE. 
TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, GRENADA MARTING UE, ST. LUCIA. SANTA 
ors. JAMAICA, BERMUDA, MADIERA, arriving back in London ‘10th March. 

inter afloat in the West Indies is most like a glorious Summer, and at such a time—when 
yachts and steam launches are laid up at home—the trip should be taken. 
Head Offices: 


F. GREEN & CO. 
pa { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. f Fenchurch Avenue. 


apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, &.C., to the 
wert) ‘End Branch Office, 16 Cockepur Street, 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


The Council earnestly APPEAL for DONATIONS towards an extra sum of 
sool. needed before the end of the year to make up deficiencies caused by the 
—— demands made upon our supporters in connexion with the Jubilee. 

ues and Postal Orders may be sent to = Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., 


Mall East, S.W., or to the 
HENRY MILLER, 14 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., London. 


— THE — 


CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Boys’ School—St. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Girls School—ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free 
Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) 
Children of the Clergy of the Established Church of England 
and Wales. 3065 children have been admitted to the benefits 
of these schools, which now contain 220. About 40 children 
are admitted every year. 

A Donation of £10 Ios. entitles the Donor to one Vote for 
Life at each election ; and an additional Vote for Life is gained 
by every additional £10 tos. Annual Subscribers of £1 Is. 
have one Vote at each of the half-yearly elections ; and every 
additional £1 1s. subscribed annually confers an additional 
Vote. The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked in making the 
work of these Schools more widely known. 


Only two Church Colleetions from the Diocese of 
Southwell have been sent to the Corporation during 
the last two years. 

Since the foundation of the See (1884) Seventeen Orphans 
of Clergy who have worked in the Diocese of Southwell have 
been admitted to the Schools ; Eleven from the Diocese are 
now in them. 

To efficiently maintain this work £8000 per 
annum must be raised in Subscriptions, Donations, 


and Offertories. 
PRESIDEN T— 


His GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
TREASURER— 
Rev. Canon ELwyN, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. 
BANKERS— 
Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, S.W. 


REv. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., Organizing Secretary. 
Office: 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


THE ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 


QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PATRONS. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND MRS. TEMPLE. 
THE DUKE OF FIFE. 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF PORTLAND. 
THE EARL OF MOUNT-EDGCUMBE. 
THE COUNTESS OF LEVEN AND MELVILL. 
LORD ARTHUR BUTLER. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL 
AND MRS. ELLICOTT. 
RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, M.P. 
LADY HARCOURT. 
THE RIGHT HON. SPENCER H. WALPOLE. 
THE HON. MRS. GERALD WELLESLEY. 
LADY MATHESON. LADY PAGET. LADY TEMPLE, M.C.I, 
HON. ELINOR RICE TREVOR. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Chairman—W. H. WHITFIELD, Esa. 
JAMES BERRY, Esq., F.R.C.S. Enc. MISS L. E. BLACKER. 
S. B. BOULTON, Esa. 

A. A. BOWLBY, Esgq., F.R.C.S. Enc. WALTER DOWSON, Eso. 
HENRY C. FORDE, Esq. WILLIAM M. FARMER, Esa. 
OSWALD A. BROWNE, Ese, M.B. 

MISS EMMA GOLDSMID. 

TIMOTHY HOLMES, Eso., F.R.C.S. Enc. 
COLONEL ALFRED PEARSON. H. F. POOLEY, Esq. 
MAJOR J. L. STEAVENSON. 


HON. TREASURER.—W. H. WHITFIELD, Eso. 
HON. CHAPLAIN.—THE REV. DACRE CRAVEN, M.A. 


TRUSTEES. 
W. H. WHITFIELD, Ese. WALTER DOWSON, Ese. 


The Committee make an Urgent Appeal to the Charitable for Help, 
which is sadly needed. 


” 


” 


” 


” 
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THE VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30 June, 1897. 


4 


To CapiTaL AUTHORISED— 
200,000 Shares at £1 
each ... 


5. 


+++200,000 


»» CAPITAL IssuED— 
200,000 Shares at £1 
each, fully paid (in- 
cluding fractions out- 
standing) ... 
CREDITORS— 


+» 200,000 O 


London.. 1,418 o 6 
South Africa... 6,454 © 9 
Bank Overdraft, Johan- 
nesburg 3,842 8 8 
Kaffir Wages... ... 903 6 7 
Dividends Unpaid o or Un- 
claimed... 35 15 0 
12,653 11 6 
y LOAN (under Agreement 
dated 31 October, 1896) + 53333 6 8 
(Of the total amount of the 
loan £26,666 13s. 4d. has 
repaid). 
yy GENERAL RESERVE AccouUNT— 
PREMIUM ON 20,00¢ SHARES— 
10,000 Shares at £5 
premium 50,000 0 
10,000 Shares at #4 
premium . 40,000 0 Oo 
90,000 o 
Profit on Van Ryn 
North Purchase ... 28,995 1 11 
118,995 II 
ess Amount written 
off 30 June, 1896 49,519 2 1 
69,475 19 10 
Deduct following 
Amounts written off— 
Mine Develop- 
ment... ... ... 89638 6 § 
Permanent Works 
(10 per cent. on 
423,953 16s. 8d. 2,395 7 8 
Building (10 p.c. on 
£28,091 175. 54.) 2,809 3 9 
Machinery Plant 
(10 per cent. on 
£114,587 35. 8d. 11,458 14 4 
Furniture, South 
Africa(1o percent. 
on £1,104 135... I10 9 3 
Furniture, London 
(10 per cent. on 
£496 45. 6d.) . 49 12 § 
Live Stock, Harness, 
... 176 17 6 
Cyanide Works 3,500 0 O 
New Reservoir (5 
per cent. on 
£968 14s. 2d.)... 48 8 9 
Tools and Appli- 
ances.. 53 16 6 
44,240 16 10 
25.235 3 0 
PROFIT AND Loss AccounT— 
Balance at Credit 30 June, 
- 11,552 6 9 
Profit for year 4,564 12 4 


— 16,116 I9 1 
3 


& 


By Cost or Property pur- 
chased from the Van Ryn 
Estate and Gold Mining 
Co., Limited, including 
Furniture in London and 
South Africa, Buildings, 
Machinery, Tools and 
Appliances, Live Stock, 
&c., in South Africa 


Company, Ltd., for 70,000 fully paid 
Shares of £1 each i in that Company.) 


» Bester’s Farm (1300 acres) 
»» Tree Plantation 
SOUTH AFRICA— 
Mine Development... 23,638 
Permanent Works... 23,953 
Buildings ... ... ... 28,091 
Machinery and Plant ...114,587 
Furniture 1,104 
Live Stock, Harness, &c. 699 
Old Cyanide Works not 
in use 
New Reservoir 
Tools and Appliances... 
LONDON— 
Furniture 


4,000 
968 
53 
496 


197,594 
LessWritten off to General 
Reserve Account, as 
per contra... - 44,240 


STORES, per Inventory 
», GOLD IN TRANSIT ... 
DEBTORS— 
South Africa... 
London... 


», ORE RESERVES— 
At Grass 
In Mine Bins 


», INVESTMENTS— 

41,000 Transvaal 5 per 
cent. Bonds at cost ... 

426,000 Chinese (Char- 
tered) 6 per cent. Gold 
Bonds at 110}... ... 28,730 

Van Ryn West Mining 
Company, Ltd., 6 per 
cent. Debentures . 10,000 


1,058 


&§ 


9 


NO Om Co 


16 10 


153353 3 3 
5599 15 
6,459 7 4 


1,592 7 4 


16 


o 


39,788 16 


», CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HanpD— 


South Africa... 2,658 © 5 
London... 5,225 0 I 
In hand ode! 5 11 10 
7,888 13 4 
43°7;339 9 3 
See following page. 
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THE VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE LIMITED.— (Continued). 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
I July, 1896, to 30 June, 1897. 


s. @. 
To CHARGES PER SoUTH AFRICAN ACCOUNTS— 
WorkKING Costs : 
Mining ... ... .--464,037 12 4 
Milling and Transport 18,371 2 
Maintenance... ... 9,228 9 § 
Cyaniding (including 
royaltyandsupervision) 12,002 19 9 
», GENERAL CHARGES— 
Bank Charges... ... 349 19 2 
Salaries... ... ... 1,377 10 4 
Insurance... ... 882 19 1 
Cablegrams ... ... 93 7 1 
Native Labour Supply... 1,537 19 9 
General Charges ... ... 687 4 1 
Legal Charges... ... 403 12 2 
Mynpacht Rent ... ... 2015 3 
Plantation ... ... 23 9 10 
— 5525 18 3 
» GENERAL CHARGES, LONDON— 
Directors’ Remuneration 602 3 10 
Printing and Stationery 274 12 I 
Cablegrams ... ... ... 44 18 3 
Consulting Engineer’s Fees 80 4 2 
Legal and Notarial Charges 366 10 2 
Income Tax... ... 291 2 10 
Audit Fee and Account- 
ants’ Charges... ... 107 11 8 
General Charges... ... 1,467 14 1 
» Interest on Loans, and Expenses in 
connexion therewith ... ... .. 4,973 14 7 
»» Commission paid to late Curator under 
Arbitrator’s Award ... ... 2,672 10 
BALANCE carried to Balance Sheet ... ... 4,564 12 4 
4#124,611 15 10 


By Gold Account 
» Cyanide Gold 


», Concentrates 


A 


*92,709 17 7 
$28,234 3 7 
193 411 


»» Rents—Johannesburg 454 0 9 


», ASSAY RECEIPTS ... 


416 7 3 


» LANDLORDS’ LiceNcEs 258 2 8 


» NATIVE Passes 


59 18 10 


INTERESTONINVESTMENTS 190 It 6 


», REBATE ON BILLs... 


COMMISSION FOR 
GUARANTEEING 
Van Ryn WEst 
MINING Com- 
PANY’s LOAN 


TRANSFER FEES... 


STORES ACCOUNT 


* 22,143° ozs. + 6,995 ozs. = 29,139"! ozs. 


13 6 3 


954 13 8 


s. a 


121,137 6 


1,188 9g 6 


I,m58 5 
97 12 6 


1,029 16 4& 


£124,611 15 10 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account with the books and Vouchers in London, 
the returns from South Africa, certified by the Local Auditor, having been duly incorporated therein, and we certify that, 
in our opinion, the Balance Sheet correctly represents the position of the affairs of the Company on June 30, 1897. 


4 Lorusury, Lonpon, E.C., 23 December, 1897. 
STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 


DELOITTE, DEVEY, GRIFFITHS, & CO. 


Chartered Accountants. 


Auditors. 


F, A. GILLAM, Chairman. 
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